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CANNED WEEK 


‘Stock your Pantry 


ANNED FOODS 
WEEK benefits all 


the industry. Each in- CANNED 
dividual benefits more 
as he puts more into FOODS 
making the Week a WEEK 
success. 
It isa job for all hands. 
é Count on us for full co- : 
j operation, particularly NOVEMBER \ 
in that fundamental 10th-20th 
requirement of packing a 
| quality canned foods. 
American Can Company 
erican Can 
CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 
a a 2 a 
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“SEQUENCE 


cities. 


“SEQUENCE lists” are another convenience 
worked out to increase the effectiveness of 
long distance campaigns and to save the 
time of the telephone user. Many who 
formerly used the telephone only locally 
ate now using it to distant states and towns. 
Many who used only single calls are now 
taking advantage of the sequence method. 
Concerns that at first ne long distance 
calls only when an emergency arose, now 
depend on them to make appointments, to 
save long and tiresome trips, to make sales 
where interviews have been denied, and to 
make purchases where both time and price 
are important. 

Would it be worth while to make a 
thorough check-up of your various depart- 
ments and executives to see if the telephone 


WORTH OF BONDS 


IN BRINGING Out a new bond issue, a Cleve- 
land financial house regularly files with the 
long distance operators from 50 to 100 sequence 
calls to banks and investment firms in other 
The calls come in in one-two-three 
order. As one is finished another is put up, so 
that a greater number of calls can be com- 
pleted within a given time. For one such issue, 
47 calls were filed... 45 were completed. Charges,$4o.. 


. sales, $82,500. 


is bringing its full resources to bear upon 
your business? Each working day sces 
another million dollars invested in the com- 
munication equipment of the Bell System. 
Does your business secure its share of the 
added advantages of these developments? 
The telephone resources of any business 
ate worthy of careful study. Firms are 
frequently amazed to discover their un- 
thought-of possibilities. 

A Commercial Department representa- 
tive will gladly call to explain the use of 
sequence lists and consult with you con- 
cerning what long distance calls can do for 
your business. And now, what distant call 
is there that should be made? Seventy 
thousand communities are within your 
easy reach. Nember, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


October 18, 1926 
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Salem 


Ayars Machine Company, 


CORN SHAKER 
BLACK DISCOLORATION IN CORN 


Mr. Corn Canner—If you are troubled 
with Black Discoloration in your corn, 
hereis a remedy—use our Corn Shaker. 
This thorougly mixes the contents of 
the can and the Black disappears. 


Shaking also gives the corn a rich, 
creamy appearance. 


Salem 
New Jersey 


Ayars Machine Company, 


Canned Foods Week, Nov. 10th to 20th 
Your co-operation is necessary 


A» 
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CANNED FOODS WEEK 
November 10th -- 20th 


Promote the Canning Industry and its many 
allied interests by emphasizing to consumers 
the extraordinary value of all products in tin. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY > 


GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
3500 East Biddle Street, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


New York Office: 17 Battery Place. 


Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters 


Every open link style of detachable chain, running 
under a working strain, becomes longer than it was 


and should be. 


Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters are tools using a 
compound leverage principle, by which hooks of 
detachable chain links are easily drawn together to ; 
take up the wear and stretch. € ' 


Keep detachable chain of proper length, with Ideal Chain 


Pat. Sept. 8, was Adjusters, so that the links correctly fit the pitch line of the 
sprockets on which they run, and you will prevent delays and more than double the life of your chain. 


We sell Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters with the distinct understanding that if they are not satisfactory we will ac- 
cept their return. Thousands of these adjusters have been sold and are saving money for their users. 


A decriptive pamphlet, showing prices and sizes, will be mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee Wisconsin 


Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Ensilage Distributors. ' 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE 


BY 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


CHICAGO. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 


| We All Like To Buy At 


the low point. That point in Canning machinery is again here. From this time on, prices 
will gradually advance. You know your needs now. You can buy for immediate or 
for future shipment making sure that the machine will be ready when you need it. 

Send for a MONITOR catalogue and then ask for a quotation on the machine that you need. 
Not only will you get a fine machine in the MONITOR but also a low price. 


YOUR SALES WILL BE BENEFITED 


BY CANNED FOODS WEEK. SPECIAL AGENTS 
Nov. 10th. to 2Oth. ; 
Canadian Plant SUPPORT IT. A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto. Md. 


Leavitt & Eddington Co., 


Ltd. HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Mis. Co. 
P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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UNITED STATES 


factories 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROANOKE ST.LOUIS 
Chicago Sales Office 


lll West Street 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its forty- 
ninth year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 


BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


‘Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 
able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 

Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 


= - $3.00 their business. 
~ > . - - - - reed 107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET Business communications from all sec- 
Foreign - - - - - $5.00 BALTIMORE, Mp. tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 will be ignored. 
ADVERTISING Rates — According to ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
space and location. Telephone Plaza 2698 EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


OMATOES IN POLITICS—tThe festive tomato 
has risen to quite respectable heights in the mar- 
kets of the world this Fall, and bids fair to main- 

tain its popularity in that respect for some months to 
come. But it has taken on even greater honors—or has 
sunk to utter depravity, according to your individual 
viewpoint—for tomatoes have entered politics. They 
are today a thorn in the side of the low-tariff Demo- 
crats, and a Big Stick in the hands of the Republican 
high-tariff advocates. 


For some months the famous Baltimore Sun has 
been having fun with the various political candidates in 
trying to make them take sides for or against the to- 
mato. Or, as The Sun puts it, as favoring the Nordic or 
the Non-Nordic tomato. 


And now from out in Indiana, that other great to- 
mato-growing paradise, we learn that one of the leading 
tomato canners of the business, Mr. Mogan, has prac- 
tically taken the political stump to advocate the election 
of a Republican candidate, so that this festive tomato 
may have the protection of the high tariff which he 
promises the Republican candidate will secure. 


Back of this all you will recognize the old question 
of the importation of Italian tomatoes and the stir this 
made because of last year’s heavy over-production of 
canned tomatoes. You do not hear much of it this sea- 
son, nor will you, because of the above-mentioned social 
climbing of this lea@er among the canned foods aris- 
tocracy. But Mr. Morgan, apparently, is not to be 
hushed into a feeling of false security merely because 
the tomato pack is short in this eventful year of 1926— 
he is on his guard to conserve the rights of the farmer, 
and of the other downtrodden races of the earth—when 
there is a political election on! But possibly we do Mr. 
Morgan a wrong in that he may not be a regular poli- 
tician, and is one now only for the sake of the aforesaid 
festive tomato. But whether regular or special, Mr. 
Morgan and a good many others intend that canned 
tomatoes shall be protected from the encroachment of 
these foreign interlopers. A good big, high wall is a 
dandy place to hide behind when attacked, unless the 


enemy chances to get around to the other side, and then 
one finds that he is being “stood up against the wall,” . 
and that is decidedly not nice. And it is one of the un- 
fortunate things in this life that there are always two 
sides to any question. 


Now, you tomato canners, do not become unduly 
excited, for we have not turned traitor to canned toma- 
toes. On the contrary, we are more inclined than ever 
to an effort to make you help protect your product, but 
not through political action. If we dared put down here 
what little faith we have in politicians, or what our con- 
tempt for politics actually is, we might get into trouble. 
But we have a deep-rooted faith in the effectiveness of 
better business methods. To bring in Dr. Politics on 
this case is merely to make sure that the trouble will 
break out again worse than ever, and that very soon; 
but to put the case in charge of Dr. Sound Business 
means that if a cure be possible, Dr. Business will pro- 
duce it, and that it will be permanent, if it is secured. 

The trouble with this whole question of a high 
tariff on imported canned tomatoes, whether they be 
Nordic or Non-nordic, is that if you attempt to apply a 
tariff plaster you must, inevitably, get it in the wrong 
place. If these imported tomatoes were selling in this 
country at prices far below the products produced here, 
then this tariff plaster might be expected to do some 
good. But the very reverse is the truth. The imported 
tomatoes are sold at from 25 per cent to 50 per cent 
above the prices obtained by the canners of tomatoes 
in this country. That is not exactly correct, becau~c 
we do not know what price the Italian canners recei ¢ 
for the goods sold in this country; but it is absolutel, 
true as regards the prices paid by consumers for the 
two articles when sold over the retailer’s counter, and 
that is where the shoe pinches. And that is where 
Dr. Politics falls down flat. Whether Dr. Good Busi- 
ness can bring about a change for the better depends 
entirely upon how faithfully the patients follow out his 
orders. Like the California tomato, there may be a dif- 
ference in the taste and flavor of these foreign tomatoes 
that present consumers like and evidently are willing 
to pay an advance in price for. If that is an insur- 


mountable obstacle, or in other words, if we cannot pro- 
duce a tomato that under any kind of handling will win 
their favor in preference to these imported tomatoes, 
then we had best forget these consumers, and let them 
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enjoy themselves, and not worry about their business, 
because we cannot get it any way. If they were the 
only consumers canned foods packers were missing, 
there would be no need of a Canned Foods Week. In 
any event, Europe is learning at a tremendous rate to 
eat canned foods—you have noted that the French have 
learned to eat nearly all their canned peas, and in prac- 
tically three years, because previous to that they were 
practically all packed for export. And, therefore, there 
may come a time when Italy will not have any canned 
tomatoes left over to send to the present eaters of them 
in this country—at any price. Then these customers 
will come back to our canned tomatoes. 


But if there is not an insurmountable obstacle in 
this matter of taste, in the Italian tomato—and we 
doubt seriously that there is—then good business ought 
to be able to beat the Italian at his own game, and pro- 
duce here, in our well-known huge quantities, canned 
tomatoes that will meet the every demand of these good 
consumers, and more cheaply than they can produce 
them and lay them down here, despite their low wage 
scale. For we have the acreage, the yields and the 
mechanical ability that far offsets the low wages con- 
stantly harped upon. And if we can’t do that, then we 
say stop worrying about them. No amount of tariff 
will change that taste of the Italian tomato. 


And here is another consideration: If the compar- 
atively few Italians in this country can and do consume 
2,000,000 cases of imported canned tomatoes at the 
high prices, what ought to be the consumption of Amer- 
ican canned tomatoes with the balance of the people of 
this country? And if these other people are not eating 
enough of our own canned tomatoes at the lower prices, 
to make the price at least equal to that paid for the im- 
ported tomato, by these foreigners, what is the’ matter 
with us? Don’t you see the weak point here? Some- 
thing must be wrong either with our tomatoes or with 
the way we try to sell them. 


You are not going to build up canned foods con- 
sumption by pulling down any set or nation of consum- 
ers, whether you do it by tariff or by any other means. 


HANKS TO OUR CROP REPORTERS—We want 

I all our readers to know that we thoroughly ap- 
preciate the way in which they have co-operated 

with us this season in reporting upon crop conditions. 
The responses have been unusually good and have cov- 
ered the whole country from ocean to ocean, and cov- 
ered practically every product put up in cans. And they 
should know that the readers have likewise appreciated 
this service. It has kept them closely informed on crop 
conditions everywhere, and as a result we question if 
“The Canning Trade” were ever read with such close 
attention by so many in the industry as it has been dur- 
ing this season just ending. They have followed this 
service and they have contributed their reports to help 
complete it, and as a result we have had a cont act with 
canners, brokers, buyers and other handlers of canned 
foods that has been as close and as intimate as if each 
issue were a personal letter between us. It has been 
simply fine from our standpoint and from that of every 
one in the industry, and we know you feel better, as 


we do, too. In thanking you we want also to congratu- 
late you. 


Our little family group comprises practically every 
canner who could be made to read a trade journal of 
this kind or any other sort of literature that would 
benefit him, and in every section from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific; particularly is this true of the fruit and 
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vegetable canners of this country and Canada. We 
find real pleasure in trying to serve this slendid groupe 
and in this close relationship, because it is close and 
because there is a co-operation between us that makes 
the work serviceable and of real value. 


If we were of the Go-Getter class, we would capi- 
talize this unique position, and through it we would 
enlist a big circulation—of men only partially inter- 
ested in our work; and we would go to every sort of 
supply man, no matter how remotely connected, and in- 
duce his advertising, only to pester these members of 
our family unnecessarily. But we will not do this. As 
it is, the supply men who know the canning industry, 
seek their business through these pages, confident that 
if there are wants to be filled, this sort of notice on 
their part will bring them into touch with them. So we 
have a contented family of advertisers and readers, and 
we want them to know that we enjoy their association, 
their confidence and their business. 


THE SUPPLY MEN AND CANNED FOODS WEEK 


Cadiz, Ohio, October 5, 1926. 
To the Members: 


A liberal donation by our Association to the Com- 
*ittee for Canned Foods Week, November 10 to 20, 
has shown our interest in the movement for a greater 
consumption of canned foods. Yet, there is an individ- 


ual interest and even duty that every member of our . 


association should exercise. 


“All are but parts of one stupendous whole,” and 
we supply concerns are no small part in that great body 


wv in the production and distribution of canned 
oods. 


From grower to consumer, a greater and greater 
interest may be, can be and should be fostered and de- 
veloped. Any other course pursued, our business 
moves backward, as it cannot stand still. 


; Now is our opportunity to reach the consumer, and 
this may be done mest efficiently by every one of our 
members getting in touch with the local chairman of 
the committee now functioning in his district and, by 
direct effort, aid and supplement its work. 


There is no more truly desirable product than can- 
ned foods. You cannot be too enthusiastic in putting 
it over. From this time on talk and talk canned food; 
its freshness and purity of raw product; its sanitary 
manufacture; its food value; its convenience to the 
housewife when in quantity on her pantry shelves, and 
many other attractive features that may be said. 


On all your correspondence have reference to this 
week of combined effort. See to it that your delivery 
trucks, your autos and your offices are outfitted with 
display cards, banners and streamers, a supply of 
which may be secured through your local chairman. 
Fail not to offer and give your individual encourage- 
ment to your local committee. 


S. M. RYDER, Chairman. 


T —Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
CANNED{FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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ARABOL 
Adhesives for Food-Packers 


Your labels are not worth anything 
if they come off before they reach 
consumers. 


There is only one way to make sure 
your labels will stick. Use ARABOL 
labeling paste. | Write for samples 
and information. 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 
New York: 110 East 42nd St. 


Chicago: (Cicero), Ill. Boston: 12 Commercial Wharf 
Baltimore: 1417 Thames St. Philadelphia: 123 N. 5th St. 
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BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 


YEAR 1926-1927 
OFFICERS 
President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Vice-President, J. Newman Numsen. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 


Secretary, Harry Imwol 
COMMITTEES 
Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 
Benjamin Hamburger, a 
Geo. T. Cc. 
Schenkel, Edw. Kerr, J. 
Langrall, C. B 
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J. W. Schall, Steele, 
C. Roberts 
D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 


Executive Committee, 
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Numsen, J. J. Aidt, How- 
ard B. Jones, Hen- 
derson, R. H. P 
C. Burnet Torsch, V. Stock- 
Albert a 


ham, 
EB. on. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, J. N. Shriver. 
Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 
rall, B. C. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
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Brokers Committee, Ha Imwold, Henry Flem- 
ing, Herbert Roberts Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

Agriculture Committee, F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
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Legislation Committee, 
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From San Francisco’s Golden 
Gate To The Skyline 
Of New York 


Across the continent they 
would reach, these twelve 
million cases of peaches 
packed this year. Twelve 

e million cases of canned 
peaches placed end to end would reach 
from the Golden Gate of San Francisco to 
the skyline of New York—and there 
would be many a case left over! 


And 95% of all the peaches canned this year 
were prepared with A-B machinery and cooked 
with A-B Cookers. 


Think of that! 


But A-B doesn’t cook only peaches. Other fruits, 


meats, milk, peas, corn,—the list is almost 
limitless. 


You’ll want to learn more about A-Band the 
One Man Cookroom—and we’ll be mighty glad to 
tell it to you. 


Mail the coupon today to our office nearest you. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. co. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen :— 


I’m interested in your One Man Cookroom. 
Without obligation please let me know more 
about it. Our products are 


Name 


Company 
Address 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops.as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


FRUITS 


Monroeville, Ala., Oct. 11—Before I make this 
statement I believe I want to make it clear that I am 
not in the real estate business, and do not own a foot 
of land in Alabama. They are simply facts as I have 
seen them: 


Peaches—Our pack so far this season has consisted 
of only 3,500 cases 2 and 21% unpeeled pie peaches, as 
compared with 18,000 last year. I have been in nearly 
every peach section east of the Mississippi River and 
south of New York State, and nowhere have I seen any 
that can compare with the Monroe county peaches in 
flavor, texture or color. The peach industry in this sec- 
tion is in its infancy, but I predict that in the next 20 
years it will run Fort Valley, Georgia, a close second. 

Marston, N. C., Sept. 13.—Crop was about 75 per 
cent normal. 

Fort Collins, Colo., Oct. 4.—Cherries: Season was 
good. Trees are in fine shape for next year. 

Apples—Frost got a good many of the apples that 
were still on the trees. 

New Plymouth, Idaho, Oct. 7.—Apples and Italian 
Prunes—Crop heavy. Canning operations in this sec- 
tion light ; need more canneries and fruit evaporators. 

Lindale, Tex., Oct. 11.—Blackberries—Amounted 
to about 45,000 cases No. 10. All sold. Normal yield. 

Roanoke, Va., Oct. 12.—Crop the largest ever 


known; from 100 to 200 per cent over normal. Fruit 
small and not well colored. 


Christiansburg, Va., Oct. 9.—Solid Pack Apples— 
Abnormal crop. Very few packed in 1925, but will pack 
several thousand cases in 1926, not having yet entered 
the pack. 

Berries—Blacberries promised bountiful yields, 


but were cut short by drouth, resulting in less than 400 
cases all sizes packed. 


TOMATOES 


Monroeville, Ala., Oct. 11.—Last year we packed a 
little okra and tomatoes and a little bit of okra and a 
few tomatoes this year. 

New Plymouth, Idaho, Oct. 7—Normal. 

Campbellsburg, Ind., Oct. 4.—Our 1926 crop has all 
been gathered. There will not be any more deliveries by 
our growers should the weather turn perfect. 

Cambridge, Md., Oct. 11.—About 35 per cent of last 
year’s crop. 

East New Market, Md., Oct. 12—Contracted for 200 
acres and bought on the market daily and total pack is 
16,000 cases. Our pack for 1925 was 42,000 cases. The 
— is, indeed, enormous so far as our plant is con- 
cerned. 


Fruitland, Md., Oct. 12.—Acreage 60 per cent less 
than normal, with a 40 per cent yield. 


James, Md., Oct. 9.—About 60 per cent yield as 
compared with 1925. Acreage about 20 per cent less. 
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Westminster, Md., Oct: 11—We had a normal 
amount of acreage as compared with last year. The 
season is about closed with an average tonnage of 114 


‘tons to the acre. Much fruit was rotten on the vines, 


both green and ripe, making our pack less than a third 
of last year. 

Slab, Pa., Oct. 9.—Acreage about 75 per cent of 
1925 with about 25 per cent of crop. 

Sumter, S. C., Oct. 11.—Pack completed. About 
one-third to one-half of normal pack. 


Bedford, Va., Oct. 11.—Packed 3,500 cases in 1925. 
Packed 650 cases in 1926. 


Bousack, Va., Oct. 12.—Very small acreage was 
planted for canning in this section this season, repre- 
sented by about 10 per cent. Average yield about 75 
or 80 per cent. All the crop has been harvested. A very 
small percentage of our canning factories were in oper- 
ation this season, and these were running on short time, 
making probably 40 or 50 per cent of a normal pack. 


Buchanan, Va., Oct. 5.—Have about one-half as 
many acres this year as I have been having. Yield is 
50 per cent of normal yield. 


Christiansburg, Va., Oct. 9.—Acreage 40 per cent 
of last season. Yield as compared with 1925 about half. 
1925 acreage, 2,000 acres; 1926, 804 acres; 1925 yield, 
56,000 cases 3s; 1926 yield reduced to 3s 19,202 cases. 

Elliston, Va., Oct. 7—Acreage, one-half ; crop, one- 


fifth. Price, low—77\4c for 2s and $1.15 for 3s. Lost 
money this year. 


Lovingston, Va., Oct. 11.—Crop very short. About 
20 per cent pack. 

Lyells, Va., Oct. 8.—Last year we packed 13,000 
cases No. 3 tomatoes. This year we have finished can- 
ning and packed not quite one-third of last year’s pack 
or 6,000 cases of No. 2s, which is equivalent to about 
4,000 cases No. 3s. Small acreage through our section 
and very poor crop on that. This condition is general 
throughout the Northern Neck of Virginia. 

Shores, Va., Oct. 12.—Our crop is done. The cold 
late spring held the vines back and they did not branch 
out as formerly; then the drouth struck them and cut 
off about all of the late set fruit. We had about 13 acres 
in tomatoes, from which we packed 875 cases, which is 
about 67 cases per acre, as compared with last year’s 
111 cases, which we consider a normal crop here. Our 
county (Fluvanna) will not pack more than 40 per cent 
of her pack last year. I would advise that The Canning 
Trade advocate the necessity of all tomato packers to 


organize and fix a reasonable minimum price on their 
products. 


SWEET POTATOES 


Monroeville, Ala., Oct. 11—We packed none last 
year, but expect to pack a few this fall. They are good 
in this section. The southern part of the county is not 
as rolling as the northern and which is particularly 
adapted to sweet potatoes, okra and beans, and of 
course cotton. It is not unusual for a grower to get 
three to four hundred bushels of sweet potatoes out of 
an acre. I merely mention these things because I did 
not know until I came here 18 months ago that there 


was such a section in the South, and possibly there are 
others the same way. 


Fruitland, Md., Oct. 12.—About 100 per cent acre- 
age, with a 75 per cent yield. 


PEAS 
New Plymouth, Idaho, Oct. 7.—Normal. 
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High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Closing Machine 


By Every Test—The Most Efficient Closing Machine 


The Max Ams Machine Company 
101 Park Avenue New York City 
Branches: Chicago and London 


Pioneer Builders of Sanitary Can Making Machinery 
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CORN 
New Plymouth, Idaho, Oct. 7.—Normal. 
Wilmington, Ohio, Oct. 11.—Acreage, 75 per cent; 
yield in tons per acre, 70 per cent. 
Slab, Pa., Oct. 9.—About 60 per cent yield. About 


same. 
BEANS 
Fruitland, Md., Oct. 12.—String: About 50 per 
cent yield on a 75 per cent acreage of normal years. 
Bousack, Va., Oct. 12.—String: A normal crop 
was planted; 10 per cent yield, with practically none for 
canning. Vines badly affected by beetle. 
Christiansburg, Va., Oct. 9.—Stringless: Acreage, 
20 per cent of 1925. Yield, practically nothing; 80 
acres in 1925 gave a yield of 8,000 cases ; 1926, 18 acres, 
destroyed by Mexican bean beetle and dry weather; 
yield, 608 cases for the whole acreage. 
POTATOES 
Sumter, S. C., Oct. 11.—Only half of contracted 
acreage planted due to scarcity of plants and unusual 
dry weather. Expect from 50 to 75 per cent of normal 
yield from acreage planted. 
SPINACH 
Sumter, S. C., Oct. 11.—Just starting to plant. 


PROGRAM RADIO SOIL IMPROVEMENT COURSE 
Station WLS, Chicago, November 1-12 


Monday Noon, November 1—Introduction. Out- 
line of course and interesting facts concerning speak- 
ers. 

Tuesday Noon, November 2—“‘What Makes Crops 


Grow,” by Prof. Emil Truog, of the University of Wis- 
consin. 
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Tuesday . Evening, November 2—‘“Getting the 
Most Out of Fertilizer,” by Professor Truog. 

Thursday Noon, November 4—“Investing in Soil 
Improvement,” by Director G. I. Christie, Purdue Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. 

Thursday, November 4—‘“‘How Indiana Farmers 
Use Fertilizer,” by Director Christie. 


Friday Noon, November 5—“How I Grew 160 
Bushels of Corn to the Acre,” by Ira Marshall, world 
champion corn grower of Hardin county, Ohio. 


Monday Noon, November 8—“Putting the Soil in 


Shape for Quality Crops,” by L. M. Vogler, of Hope,’ 


Ind., exhibitor of grand champion ten ears of corn at 
1925 International Grain and Hay Show. 


Tuesday Noon, November 9—“Do Soils Wear 
Out?” by Dr. W. H. Stevenson, Iowa State College. 


Tuesday Evening, November 9—“The Fertility 
Needs of Corn-Belt Soils,” by Doctor Stevenson. 


Thursday Noon, November 11—“The Coming 
Need for Higher Yields,” by Prof. Firman E. Bear, of 
Ohio State Unviersity. 


Thursday Evening, November 11—‘‘A Soil-Im- 
provement Program for Your Farm,” by Prof. Bear. 


Friday Noon, November 12—“Developing a Soil- 
Improvement Program,” by county agent who wins 
1926 county soil improvement program contest. Win- 
ner to be announced about November 8. 

The noonday program will be given between 12 


and 1, and the evening programs between 6 and 7 P. 
M., standard central time. 
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“We. excel 


in‘Designs _ 
of Artistic erit 


“THE HOUSEo: STEGHER. 


Our Labels 
are the Highes est Standard 
for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your =, Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 
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Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 
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and Cleanser 


which ill a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing ceniers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


future. 
142nd year. 


SSS 


When you buy quality, you are investing; 
When you buy cheapness, you are spending. 


ENRY A RIES & 
6&8 WEST FLLOMBARD 


STEAM AND MILL SUPPLIES 


HEATING, VENTILATING 


PIPE FITTERS—BOILER MAKERS 
MACHINISTS 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


PLAZA 6498-6499 
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LANDRETH’S SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or 


We are the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 


business, and tair prices, we could not have existed so long. 
Write us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Established 1 784 


BRISTOL, PA. 
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APPLE GROWERS FINDING MARKET IN 


ENGLAND 
Short Crops in Europe Give Chance for America’s Big 
Crops. 


HE following report has just been made through 
I the United States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 


“September has been one of the brightest months 
of the year for many in the British fruit trade. The 
only unfavorable aspects of the trade have been the 
small turnover and the excessively high prices charged 
the British consuming public. However, after twelve 
months of unceasing grief it is refreshing to most trad- 
ers to have the market cleared up of over-supplies and 
ae fruit, and to again feel the pulse of brisk 
demand. 


American apple growers, especially those of Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts, have profited by this brief 
period of short supplies. Usually the month of Septem- 
ber witnesses the British market loaded to overflowing 
with English apples and continental fruit, but this vear 
has been more of an exception than was anticipated. 
Even Worcestershire, a county of apple trees since the 
seventeenth century, has been buying imported apples 
at the port markets for home consumption. Canadian 
apples only began to arrive at the end of the month, 
California Gravensteins were nearly all cleaned up in 
August, while no appreciable quantities of Pacific 
Northwest apples have arrived until the last week of 
September. 


LARKSBURG, Wi 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS... 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAINOFFICE 
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Shipments Behind Schedule—Virginia York Im- 
perials have been a little slower arriving in Great 
Britain than in 1925, but the greatest difference is 
noticeable in Washington Jonathans which make up the 
first shipments of volume from the Northwest. These 
are fully a week behind the schedule of last year. Most 


‘of the York Imperials received during the month have 


been green and immature, showing very little color and 
not having good eating quality. However, the scarcity 
of English apples has caused them to be absorbed at 
good prices. This, no doubt, will adversely affect the 
later demand for good apples. 

High retail prices, which are illustrated by charges 
of from 16 cents to 20 cents per pound for apples that 
are fit only for cooking purposes, have certainly checked 
consumption. It will not be until about October 20 to 
30, after the market has been thoroughly filled up with 
apples from all sources, that retail prices will fall to 
the point of inducing consumption in important quan- 
tities. 

All fruits are expensive for the British consumer 
this year—small-sized oranges at from 6 cents to 8 
cents each; grapes at from 25 cents to $1 per pound; 
and pears at from 8 cents to 15 cents each, certainly 
give a feeling of dismay to the man with the thin pock- 
etbook. And with 1,600,000 on the government dole it 
is apparent that the purchasing power of the British 
workmen is restricted. 

Faults Noted in Shipping—We witness many fool- 
ish operations in consigning fruits from American or- 
chards—the shipping of high-priced early apples, such 
as the Bonum, Jonathan, King David and Delicious, in 
box cars—common stowage; the inclusion of 134-inch 
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PEA GRADERS 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


Not A Pea On The Floor When Operating 
The Hansen Sanitary Conveyor Boot 


No pan necessary to catch spilled or crushed peas. The 
special patented features of the Hansen Boot make it 
possible to handle peas at an enormous capacity without 
cutting or spilling any peas whatever. 


Peas cost money! Why run them into the sewer when 
they can be put into the can? 


Ask any canner who has ever used the Hansen Conveyor Boot. 
Write us for a list of users in your community. 


Place your order now and take advantage of pre-season discounts. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FOLLOWING 
HANSEN MASTER-BUILT MACHINERY 


tanitarv Can Washer Fruit and Vegetable Filler Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. 


Corn Cooker Filler Gallon Pea Filler 
Pea and Bean Filler Automatic Kraut Machine Cedarburg, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


Four Roller Beet Topper 
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apples in so-called 2-inch minimum packs; and poor 
packing, all of which cries out ‘depreciation, deprecia- 
tion, depreciation’ at every auction. But an old stand- 
by that pages the foolkiller year after year is the ship- 
ment of New York Bartlett pears in barrels. 

Early in the season, when the pears are green and 
hard and when there are few warm apples in the refrig- 
erators, a consignment or two will come through in 
good shape and sell for $12 or $14 per barrel. Then 
they keep on shipping them till the bitter end, with only 
stems, seeds and a great deal of juice arriving. Who 
pays the freight on this sort of folly I have not been 
able to determine, nor how many years it is to continue 
I cannot guess, but two things are certain—the barrel 
is not a suitable package for Bartlett pears and unless 
precooling and cold storage are used, their exportation 
should be risked only during the early part of the sea- 
son with fruit that is not over-mature. I have also 
noticed the arrival of Californian and Washington 
d’Anjou pears yellow-ripe the third week in September. 
This variety should not be in this condition till the 
middle of November if properly handled. 


The coal strike and our fall markets: There is no 
bright ray of hope at this date (September 24) for a 
quick settlement. Foreign coal continues to pour in by 
the shipload to meet all immediate needs and the min- 
ers are receiving hundreds of thousands of pounds ster- 
ling from various sources to keep bodies and souls to- 
gether. It would seem possible that the strike may he 
broken by attrition, as each week several thousand 
more miners are reported by the press to have gone 
back to work. The influence on industry is severe. The 
monthly production of steel is only between 10 per cent 
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and 15 per cent of what it was last year. Most pay rolls 
the country over are going on, however, and people 
must eat and travel and be amused, even though coal 
laborers, steel workers and others are on a mere sti- 
pend. Our British markets are evidencing a briskness 
at present, but normal quantities will not be absorbed 
unless very low prices are maintained throughout the 
season—much lower than those in evidence thus far. 

Owing to a shortage of home-grown apples, the 
British market may show surprising strength for a 
couple of weeks in October, but there is little confi- 
dence to be placed in its ability to absorb a continuation 
of heavy quantities. As soon as the retailers’ bins are 
properly filled up and the jobber has a week’s supply 
ahead, the exporter should make consignments with 
caution, slowing up if shipments are heavy. 

The coal strike has had a stimulating effect on 
shipping. Industry in Holland, Belgium and Germany 
is also given a temporary impetus by new outside or- 
ders for coal and other supplies. We may expect the 
continental demand for apples to start six weeks earlier 
than usual and to take increased amounts.” 


THE RECENT ADVANCE IN TIN PRICES 
(From Engineering and Mining Journal-Press.) 


HE recent rise in the quotations for tin to a post- 
war high record price of 7lec per pound has 
focused attention on the mining situation. This 
interest has been roused in the United States, in which 
ordinarily the subject of tin receives scant attention, 
it being popularly regarded simply as one of those sub- 
stances, like jute and coffee, which are imported from 
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| and BOXERS 
= and Knapp Service are available to = 
= Canners everywhere in the United = 
States and Canada. 
= Chicago = 
= Baltimore = 
= San Francisco = 
= Salt Lake City = 
= Hamilton, Ont., Can. = 
H.KNAPP CORPORATION 
LABELING and BOXING MACHINES : 
= GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY = 
= RIDGEWOOD, NEWJERSEY = 
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Boost Canned Foods Week. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. 
Breeders & Growers 
Canners, Varieties 
Peas - Beans - Corn 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Blood 


Tells 


SF NS & 
Essentials Reg. Trade Mark Found 
Foundation Stocks 
for Critical Selections in 


Expert Supervision 


Ge od Seed Intense Breeding R O G E RS | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 


Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 
Green Bean Cutters 
Can Markers 

Lift Trucks 


Conveyors 


Special Machinery Built to Order. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


LEAVITT & EDDINGTON CO. 
Ogden, Utah 


BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO. Ltd. 
CHAIN DRIVE TO STRAW CARRIER Hamilton, Ontario 


CUT BEVEL GEARS MOUNTED IN RIGID FRAME 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
CHISHOLM SCOTT CO. S. M. RYDER & SON 
Columbus, Ohio & Niagara Falls, N. Y. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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abroad, “from foreign parts,” which produce from the 
jungles a mysterious and unlimited supply. Yet the 
United States, consumer at present of 70 per cent of 
the world’s tin production, and producer of practically 
none at all, is vitally interested in this tin question ; and 
one or more of the great American mining companies 
is also interested in the business of mining tin, in Bo- 
livia and in the Federated Malay States. Of all coun- 
tries, America is the home of the “tin can’”—the tin- 
plated container which is so extensively used to pre- 
serve food, and as a commercial packet for marketing 
thousands of articles. 


Some 70 per cent of the world’s supply of tin has 
been derived from placer deposits, worked by means of 
dredges, gravel pumps and similar devices. The great- 
est source of placer tin has been the Federated Malay 
States; the most important source of lode tin has been 
Bolivia. Production from the former has been slightly 
decreasing, when considered over a period of years, 
while that from the latter has been increasing some- 
what. The total production (and consumption) of the 
world has been static or slightly decreasing over a 
number of years, being not far above or below 130,000 
metric tons between 1913 and 1918, a figure which has 
shrunk to around 120,000 tons in 1925, while world con- 
sumption for 1925 was several thousand tons larger, 
reducing considerably the stocks on hand. The propor- 
tion of the world’s tin consumption taken by the United 
States has increased from around 50 per cent in 1913 
to the figure given above, or 70 per cent in 1925. 


That the static or decreasing world production of 
tin, in striking contrast with the rapidly increasing pro- 
duction of most other industrial metals, due to the 
growth of industrial civilization, has been the effect of 
natural scarcity is shown by the steady though irregu- 
lar rise in tin prices from around 14c a pound in 1895 
to 56c a pound in 1925, and the present figure of around 
70c a pound, an increase of 400 per cent. In the same 
period lead has risen from around 8c to around 9c, an 
increase of some 200 per cent; zinc from around 4c to 
around 714c, an increase of less than 100 per cent; 
quicksilver from around $40 per flask to around $90, an 
increase of over 100 per cent; silver has not essentially 
changed in price, while copper has changed from 11c to 
14c, an increase of only 27 per cent. These changes in- 
dicate that the problem of the world’s supply of tin is 
the most acute among the commoner industrial metals. 
As the world’s demand for all of these for industrial 
uses has been multiplying, it is indicated that the 
world’s resources of copper are most elastic, while those 
of tin are more definitely and rigidly limited by natural 
law. The increased proportion of the world’s tin con- 
sumption by the United States, while that of Europe 
has actually decreased, shows that the prosperous con- 
dition of the United States has enabled it to pay the 
heightened price and outbid war-impoverished Europe. 
Nevertheless, the drawing upon tin stocks to meet this 
American demand in 1925 proves that the situation is 
likely to become still more acute. Placer deposits noto- 
riously have a limited life. An experienced critic, writ- 
ing in the “Straits Echo” in May, 1926, hazarded the es- 
timate that the available gravel in the Straits Settle- 
ments could not last under the present rate of exploita- 
tion more than eleven years. “Before three years ex- 
pire,” he predicts, “there will be quite a number of 
dredges idle, the world’s output of tin will probably be 
going down, and the price of tin will probably be going 
up.” He directs‘attention to the lode possibilities of 
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the Peninsula. In Bolivia lode mining will be prose- 
cuted more vigorously. The recent paper by F. R. 
Koeberlin, in “Engineering and Mining Journal,” has 
attracted much attention, indicating the possibility in 
certain cases of finding valuable tin ores in lodes where 
the outcrops are poor—a condition which he demon- 
strates has happened in some mines. Some placer min- 
ing will be done in Bolivia, but the total amount will 
probably not be great. It is highly improbable that 
any tin of consequence will be developed in North 
America. Africa remains as the “blask hope”—Africa, 
which has successively produced astounding deposits 
of diamonds, gold, platinum, chrome, asbestos and cop- 
per. From rumors and indications, hopefulness regard- 
ing the potentialities of Africa is warranted, although, 
with the exception of gold, whose ultimate magmatic 
origin in Africa is not clear, the other metals which 
have been discovered in such abundance as more char- 
acteristic of basic magmatic provinces, such as occur 
in Africa; while tin demands the full development of a 
siliceous magmatic province. But the Dark Continent 
has not yet shown all that it can do in the way of mag- 
matic provinces. 


DOMINION CANNERS PACK PINEAPPLE IN THE 
FIJI ISLANDS. 


MERICAN Consul Walter F. Boyle, of Auckland, 
New Zealand, in a report dated August 26, 1926, 
gives some interesting information on the pine- 

apple industry of the Fiji Islands, especially with refer- 
ence to the Canadian market. Quoting a press dispatch 
from Suva, dated August 12, 1926, he states: 


“Good progress is being made with the experi- 
ments in pineapple canning which are to be undertaken 
by the Dominion canners, under agreement with the 
Fiji government. A plant will be operated by steam, 
supplied by two portable boilers. The first consign- 
ment of 200,000 cans has arrived, and it is thought that 
about 1,000,000 cans will be required to carry the pack 
from the 100 acres planted in various parts of the col- 
ony. The scattered areas were selected to fully test 
the various climates and soils of Fiji with the idea of 
getting the best for the permanent operations. A rep- 
resentative from Canada has come to work out the ex- 
periment, which will cover twelve months. He says 
the pines are about as large as those of Hawaii, if not 
larger, and he considers the flavor quite as good. The 
soil there appears to be better than the bright red soil 
of Honolulu, and he believes that Fiji will be able to can 
as good pines as does Honolulu.” 


The American Consul in Auckland does not have 
official data as to the volume of pineapples now ship- 
ped by the Hawaiian Islands to the Canadian market, 
but it is evident that serious steps are being taken in 
the Fiji Islands to secure this market. During 1925 the 
Hawaiian Islands exported to New Zealand canned pine- 
apples to the value of approximately $24,000, or about 
10 per cent of the total pineapples imported into New 


Zealand. The greatest supply came from the Straits 
Settlements. 


The Fiji Islands produce an increasingly large 
sugar crop that must be sold on the world’s market at 
comparative prices, and the pineapple industry will 
thus be assured of an ample supply of sugar at a mini- 
mum price. 
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«Bliss Automatic Can Making Machinery 


> No. 81 Double Seamer 


High Speed: No Jams: Tight Cans. 
This combination means real economy 
—low costs. Users of ‘‘ Bliss-Pacific ”’ 
Double Seamers have been enjoying 
these benefits for years. Built for can 
shop and cannery. Ask for details. 


We build complete lines of Automatic 
Can Making Machinery. High Speed 
lines for large production—Semi-Auto- 
matic lines—Hand and Foot operated 
equipment. 


BLISS MACHINERY 
E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Hastings, Mich. Salem,O. Cleveland, O. 


Sales Offices: Detroit Cleveland Chicago Philadelphia 
incinnati New Haven 


Foreign Factories and Offices: Torin, Paris, France 


No. 465 
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LING: MIACHINERN, 
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FHOM. A. SCOTT MANAGER OF THE LIQui GEN. 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT co. 


QUALITY IN THE SEED 


IS NECESSARY 


FOR QUALITY IN THE CAN 


We grow only quality seed. Our satisfied customers are our best reference. 
We stand on our record. 
Canners’ Varieties of Seed Peas Exclusively. 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES. 


Reserved information may be obtained from the 
Bureau and its District and Co-operative Offices by duly 
registered American firms and individuals upon writ- 
ten request by opportunity number. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as 
to the standing of foreign inquirers. The usual pre- 
cautions should be taken in all cases. References are 
generally furnished and form part of the reserved in- 
formation. 

American manufacturers and exporters in follow- 
ing up foreign trade opportunities submitted by foreign 
representatives of the United States Government, 
should not fail to furnish the American Consul, Com- 
mercial Attache, or Trade Commissioner who sent in 
the report a copy of their letter to the foreign mer- 
chant. This practice should work out to the distinct 
advantage of American exporters, as it will enable con- 
suls and other representatives of the Government to 
follow up the matter personally with the foreign mer- 
chant. 

Foreign Trade Opportunities Available This Week. 
Commodities Purchase or 
T.O. No. City and Country. Agency 
California canned 
fruits,apricot pulp 22,506 Hamburg, Germany 
California and Ore- Agency 
gon prunes, dried 
apricots, canned 
fruits, dried fruits, 
especially raisins, 
evaporated apples..22,473 Antwerp, Belgium Agency 
California canned 


fruits, canned fish..22,474 Antwerp, Belgium Agency 
PORTUGAL SARDINES. 


XPORTS of canned sardines from Portugal to the 
United States during August were valued at 
$170,440, approximately $101,400 more than dur- 

ing the month of July. There is a steady demand from 
the United States for sardines, and the only reason 
buyers give for not shipping more is the scarcity of 
fish. However, fishing has improved considerably over 
previous months. From Lisbon southward sardines 
have been rather scarce, and prices have run somewhat 
high. On the other hand, in the waters north of Lis- 
bon, fish have been much more plentiful. 

The demand from European markets for sardines 
was poor during the month of August, and orders came 
principally from Hamburg, Bordeaux and Antwerp. 

The above information is taken from a report by 


American Consul W. 8. Hollis, at Lisbon, Portugal, 
dated September 2, 1926. 


SOUTH AFRICA SENDS US CANNED FRUITS. 


URING the year ended June, 1926, exports of 
1D canned pineapples from Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, to the United States amounted to 44,000 
pounds, with a declared value of $2,519. Records of the 
Port Goods Superintendent’s Office, without giving 
weights or values, show that 11,562 cases of canned 
pineapples went, during the same period, to Great Brit- 
ain, and 135 cases to New Zealand. In addition, 15 
cases of canned grapefruit and 20 cases of canned 
gooselerries were exported to the United States. 
Pineapples and other fruit suitable for canning are 
grown in the near hinterland of Port Elizabeth, and one 
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of the most important fruit canning factories is located 
in Port Elizabeth. 


The above information was furnished by American 
Consul L. H. Gouley at Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF TOMATOES AND 
TOMATO PASTE. 


HE followingfigures show the imports of canned to- 
matoes and tomato paste into the United States 


for the year 1925, and from January to August, 
inclusive, of 1926: 


1925 Total Imports From Italy 


Canned Tomatoes, Ibs.............. 87,999,225 84,038,720 
Canned Tomatoes, value.......... $4,172,755 $4,038,745 
Canned Tomato Paste, Ibs......20,604,156 20,577,675 
Canned Tomato Paste, value..$1,844,539 $1,842,453 
1926: Jan. to July, incl. 
Canned Tomatoes, lbs.............. 32,527,388 32,412,004 
Canned Tomatoes, value.......... $1,645,580 $1,641,125 
Canned Tomato Paste, lbs....... 10,177,671 10,157,940 
Canned Tomato Paste, value...$ 852,052 $ 850,485 
1926: August. 
Canned Tomatoes, Ibs.............. 1,236,209 1,236,009 
Canned Tomatoes, value.......... $ 50,694 $ 50,680 
Canned Tomato Paste, lbs....... 1,218,724 1,218,669 
Canned Tomato Paste, value... 109,205 $ 109,200 


COST OF PACKING ITALIAN TOMATOES. 


HE Naples District is the center of the Italian to- 

mato packing industry with an estimated produc- 

ticn of 3,000,000 cases annually. The Italian to- 
mato canning industry is in keen competition with the 
American tomato canning industry, and consequently 
it is of value and interest to know the costs entering 
into the putting up of the Italian product. 

The cost of raw tomatoes fluctuates about 20 lira 
($0.72) during the buying season, depending on the 
production of the crop and buying competition. The 
1926 crop is reported to be progressing favorably, and 
unless adverse conditions interfere a bumper crop is 
expected. Packers expect to be able to purchase raw 
tomatoes this coming season within the following 
prices: 

Long tomatoes.................000 $1.26 to $1.80 per 220 lbs. 
Round tomatoes................6 $1.08 to $1.26 per 220 lbs. 

Long tomatoes are canned after peeling, while 
round tomatoes are made into a concentrated paste be- 
fore canning. Long tomatoes average in size 3 inches 
long and 1 inch in diameter; round tomatoes average 
1*/, inches in diameter. 

The cost of tin for making cans figures out at the 
present rate of exchange at $10.20 per base box (ap- 
parently double size box.) Packers generally make 
their own simple machinery. A small amount of semi- 
automatic machinery is used, the larger percentage of 
which was purchased from Germany. Tomatoes are 
peeled and packed by hand labor, done mostly by 
— at low wages. Workers are paid $0.40 per 

ay. 

Exports of tomato sauce during the year 1925 
amounted to 19,678,000 pounds, valued at $1,521,000; 
and exports of canned tomatoes through the port of . 
Naples for the same period amounted to 82,918,000, 
valued at $3,760,000. 

The above information was obtained by American 


gy Adam Beaumont at Naples, Italy, on July 21, 
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Speak Louder than Words! 


q 


“Tam pleased to inform you 
that your Vacuum Pan which 
you sold us recently has pro- 
ven itself to be a wonderful 
machine. It has certainly 
been the means of bringing 
to us much additional business 
and protit. We find that 
flavor of products processed 
in your machine is much im- 
proved over the open kettle 
process.”’ 


Signed Harry A. Bliss 
Natural Products Co., 
Boston. 


q 


Tomato Cookers 
Pre-heaters 


The illustration at the left is the cause of Pfaudler’s 
efforts to improve canning efficiency. 


The effect is illustrated at the right. 


If you decrease the number of units, vacuumize 
the cooking process in glass-lined equipment, you’ re 
bound to get a better product at a lower cost. 
Users of the Pfaudler Vacuum Process make a 
‘Blue Book”’ of the canning industry: —H. Baron 
& Co., Kirgan Bros. Co., McNiel & Co., J. E. 
Goold & Co., Richardson Corp., Goodwin Preser- 
ving Co., Natural Products Co., Best Clymer Co., 
Bear Stewart Co.,—and many others. 


THE PFAUDLER COMPANY 
Canning Division ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Vacuum Pans 
Brine Tanks 


The small unit method of 
operating is unnecessarily 
expensive; install the Pfau- 
dler Vacuum Method. Com- 
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season if corn deliveries, the city council was informed that the 
CANNING NEWS AND NOTES public improvement committee had investigated complaints and 
is felt that the company will do something to help the situation. 
What’s doing in all parts of the Country. New firms, Objections were heard at the last meeting of the council against 
changes etc. the conditions caused by the farm wagons using the streets as 

they do to deliver corn to the plant. 
The report from the committee stated that investigation 
Hoopeston, Ill.—“Sanitary conditions at the plants of the showed there were two large plots of ground adjoining the can- 
Hoopeston and Illinois Canning Companies are the best in his- ning company plant and that these are in gardens, but could be 
tory.” This was the statement made by Dr. A. J. Clay, health used for parking wagons while corn is being delivered to the 
officer, after a tour of inspection in company with Mayor Don- plant. A section which is now used for employes to park their 
ald J. McFerren. “Corn is not only being handled and packed in automobiles could also be utilized for the farm wagons and get 
a most sanitary manner, but employees who handle it also are the wagons off the streets. This was suggested to the company 
required to be cautious in doing so in the most sanitary method. Officials, but did not meet with favor, since the officials claimed 
Besides checking up on sanitary conditions, Dr. Clay also the arrangement would crowd the yards and that the wagons 
noted that every possible device to minimize the danger of acci- Would mire down in wet weather. They were advised to place 
dents has been installed. Machinery is being used wherever it Cinders in the yard and effect some arrangement that will better 

is possible to take the place of labor and also replacing animals. conditions next year. 


Ba 


i have 48 tractors and three hundred head Wabash, Ind.—High compliments have been passed upon the 

pole aaa aaah Wabash canning factory by both State and Federal food in- 

The grade of corn being packed is characterized as unusu- SPggtors, who examined the plant. It was their statement, after 
ally fine and the yield per acre is larger than first indications orough inspection, that no criticism could be found. 

pointed out that it would be. : __ Ludington, Mich.—A_ $1,000,000 contract for cherries that 

Pontiac, Ill.—H. S. Allen, president of the chamber of co will guarantee 10 years’ work for the Wolverine Packing Co., 


merce, called a meeting of a group of its members to consider may be closed within a few days. Sidney Pellar, secretary of 
plans for opening the canning factory next year. The plan Pellar Bros., Chicago, which controls the packing company, con- 
discussed involved purchasing the present plant, incorporating firmed the pending deal. He withheld details of the contract. 

a new company, selling stock and engaging a manager to op- The Wolverine Packing Company expects to pack next year 
erate. It is stated that if the plan for opening the factory was 4-000,000 pounds of cherries harvested from Western Michigan’s 
consummated, it would be a great help to the farmers, giving famed cherry district, extending from Shelby north to Traverse 
them a market for sweet corn and soy beans. City. oe : A . 

Hoopeston, Ill—In order to set a record employes of the Negotiations have been entered into with the S. M. Siesel 
Illinois Canning Company had their lunches delivered to them Company, general contractors of Milwaukee, to build a dock 
as they worked. Eight hundred sandwiches and fifty gallons from the Washington avenue bridge west almost to the western 
of coffee were served as the workers kept the “run” moving. end of the Abair shed on the water front. Blue prints are being 

ey broke the record. prepared by the Siesel firm. 

Rantoul, Ill.—Mr. T. C. Jamison, of Columbus, Ohio, will It is contemplated also to erect a warehouse near the water 
erect at this place a cannery which he plans to operate the year front. The company owns the land from the packing plant to 
round. Beans and the dried products will be packed during the the water front. The company expects an excellent business 
off-season. Corn will be the main seasonal product canned. for 1927. Additional machinery to pack fruit will be installed 

Architectural plans and layout for equipment are bei if business warrants. 
prepared by the Sprague-Sells Corp. : Red Lodge, Mont.—Conversion of a brewery, one of the 

Rossville, Ill—It is reported that the Rossville Packing Co. est of Montana’s industries, into a canning factory, one of 
has had such a successful pack of corn this year, together with the newest and least developed industries of the State, was 
success in sales, that plans for improvements and alterations brought out in a striking manner at the Midland Empire fair, in 
are under way for handling a much increased business. the exhibit of Carbon county. This exhibit, one of the largest 

Turlock, Calif—Plans for a bigger and better plant are and most extensive in the character of its entries, carried the 
to be started by the C. W. Hume cannery immediately after the special display of the Red Lodge Canning Company, which is 
present season is over. | . just finishing its first year of operation at Red Lodge. 

of land facing Front street, beginning at Minerva and extending raut, tomatoes cauliflower, carrots and catsup, put up under 
to the Miller Cummins’ sheds. 

After the ground has been leveled facing Front street, the 
cottages will be moved from this “half block” to the new loca- 
tion. The boiler room located in the present cannery, together 
with the cafeteria, will also be moved across the street to make 


WHOLE CASE 


room for the future improvements. The crossing between the CORN 
present cannery and building recently purchased from the peach SHAKER 
association, has been closed by the city board of trustees, which 


gives the Hume company the ground for two and a half city 
blocks along both sides of Front street. Plans and specifications 
are now being completed by the architects for a brick building, 
erected from the south end of the Peach Growers’ building, to 
the north end of the building now occupied by the office of the 
Hume company, and the building will be two stories high. 

Vancouver, B. C._—The Canadian Fishing Company, Limited, 
has purchased and is now operating the Gulf of Georgia can- 
nery at Steveston, thus making the 12th plant of this type now 
under the control of this firm. 

It now has plants at Vaneouver, Gulf of Georgia Shushartie, 
Margaret Bay, Kildala, Tallheo, Manitou, Butedale, Carlisle, 
Wales Island and Lagoon Bay. 

The Gulf of Georgia cannery was built in 1894 by Windsor 
& Malcolmn, at a cost of $92,000. 

Lake Wales, Fla.—Mountain Lake Corp., F. S. Ruth, presi- 
dent, will erect plant with daily capacity of 4 cars citrus fruits; 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


MACHINERY 


WE EQUIP YOUR ENTIRE PLANT 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. BERLIN, WIS. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


100x125 ft., fireproof, concrete floors, tile roof; install washer 
* polisher, sizers, grading belt, conveyor, boxing machine, ete.: Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 
cost of plant, $35,000; cost of machinery, $15,000. Parson & ( Thos. L. North ) 
Mass. 1 $10,000 4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
pringfield, Mo.—Garfie anning Co., capita ,000, in- ERS 
corporated; Erle M. Rush, Oren C. Deer, both of Buffalo. we 


Shelbyville, Ind.—Although no definite agreement was ef- ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 
fected by which farm wagons will be kept from parking on the 
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URELY, you should show preference to your 
own products, by packing them in strong, well- 
made, sanitary containers. 


Wheeling Cans, made of Wheeling prime tin plate 
— bright, full lustre, uniformly coated — preserve 
the delicacies you pack in them, with all their 
tasty, appetizing freshness, which attracts those 
who make a business of food-buying. 


Plain, lacquered or accurately lithographed to your 
specifications. Let us send you literature describ- 
ing Wheeling containers. 


With the Wheeling Automatic Non-Spill Closing 
Machine the user of Wheeling Cans obtains greater 
efficiency and economy. 


Wheeling 


Can Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


| 
| 
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attractive labels for the market, together with a photograph of 
the plant with the old buildings of the Red Lodge brewery in 
the foreground, now utilized by the cannery, and a new three- 
story frame building in the rear, in which is carried on most 
of the mechanical operations of the plant. 

The Red Lodge Canning Company, a Salt Lake concern, 
started its operations during the present crop season. 

This season the plant operated upon about 500 acres of 
peas, which acreage it is hoped to double next season. 


111 TOMATO FACTORIES. 


In 1925 In 1926 
90 packed.......... 3,134,640 90 packed.......... 1,029,280 
21 packed.......... 626,360 21 packed.......... 0,000,000 


You will notice that 90 factories packed 3,134,640 
cases in 1925 against 1,029,280 in 1926. Some factories. 
Then add to this 21 factories that did not operate in 
1926, but packed in 1925, 626,360 cases, and you have 
for the 111 factories in 1925, 3,761,000 cases, against 
the same for 1926 of 1,029,280. 

In order to be fair we did not include 25 others we 
heard from that packed over 600,000 in 1925 and did 
not operate this year. We also wish to add that the 
factories that bought most of the raw stock in their 
different localities are included in this list; some even 
packed more than last year. Small, medium and large 
are included from all parts of Delaware and Maryland. 

We did not receive many reports from Baltimore, 
but what we did receive and from reliable information 
from others 30 per cent will be a fair average against 
their 1925 pack. Likewise Virginia. 

We have heard some of the most reliable men in 
the business say that they did not expect Delaware to 
pack over 200,000 cases this year. We do not think Del- 
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aware and Maryland combined will pack over 2,500,000 
cases (as No. 3s) in 1926. 

This is free. Take it as such, but remember it 
may soothe many a pain before spring if taken now as 
piescribed. With best wishes for Canned Foods Week, 
we beg to remain, E. A. COBEY & CO. 


THE WISCONSIN MEETING TO BE BIG. 

HE plans for the Twenty-Second Annual Conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Canners Association are re- 
ported to be coming along fine. A rather unusual 

convention program is being worked out by the pro- 
gram committee, full details of which will appear in a 
later issue of The Canning Trade. The Wisconsin Con- 
vention is one of the largest and best attended state 
conventions. Not only is there a large attendance of 
the Allied Industries, but Wisconsin extends a hearty 
welcome to canners from many other states who find 
“easnre and profit in the Wisconsin meeting. 

The Wisconsin Convention is not a hotel conven- 
tion. The entire convention is held in the Milwaukee 
Auditorium, where meeting rooms are provided for all 
general and section meetings of the Association. In 
Juneau and Kilbourn Halls attractive booths are pro- 
vided as headquarters locations for the Brokers and 
Machinery and Supplies men. This is an ideal arrange- 
ment, as it keeps the entire convention under one roof 
and holds the crowd together. This is also carried out 
in the entertainment features. The entertainment is 
for everyone attending the convention, and it is the re- 
quest of the Association Directors that private enter- 
tainments of every nature be omitted. A convention 
full of business in the daytime and in the evening just 
one big party for all. Program will be given later. 


Cannery Supplies 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Robt. Sindall 
Pres. & Tres. 


Harry Stansbury 
Vice-Pres. 


Robins Steam Hoist 


Retorts—Process 
Kettles— 


All sizes 


CANNED FOODS WEEK 
November 10-20 1926 


HELP YOURSELVES 


The Tomato Crop 
and Pack are Short! 


How can the tomato Seed Crop be 


anything else? Next Spring Tom- 
ato Seed may be riding high. 


Cover your requirements now from 
our Pedigreed, Disease resistant, 


Tomato Seed— 


MARVEL 
COLUMBIA 
NORTON 


Before prices advance. 
Highest Bank and Commercial re- 
ferences as to our reliability. 


Sunni-Glo Gardens Inc. 
Boiling Spings, Pa. 


3 
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GOOD 
SEED PEA 


STOCK 


iW takes exceptionally good seed pea stock to produce the kind of High Quality 

canned foods that keep everyone, down to the consumer, convinced that 
yours is a line worthy of their continued patronage. We have the kind of stock 
that matures evenly in the field, always uniform, and up to a standard that’s far 
We're always equipped to meet your requirements. 


above the average. 


NICHOLLS, 


Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


‘‘Peas That 
Please’”’ 


NORTH, BUSE CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN SALES AGENTS 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


ROTARY RINSER 


The Kiefer SPRAY CONVEYOR Washes the 
containers after they are capped. Brings them to the 
labeler free from the product that has been splashed or 
spilled upon them—ready to display your product to 


the best advantage. 


Write for our catalog of food product packaging equipment. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE COMPANY 


KIEFER WASHING EQUIPMENT 


As an aid to production and low cost operation, no 
plant can afford to be without these two units. 


The Kiefer ROTARY RINSER _ washes jars, bottles, 
tumblers before filling. Assures you of a clean package for 
your product. 


For cold or hot water rinsing, or hot water rinsing and 
steam sterilization. 


SPRAY CONVEYOR 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 


Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 


1919 model ‘‘Peerless’’ Huskers $75.00 each 
1919 model “‘Invincible’’ Huskers $45.00 each 
‘*Morral’’ Single Huskers $35.00 each 
Ayars Exhauster 
Hawkins Exhauster 
Lot Steam Engines 8 to 25 H. P. both Horizontal 
and Vertical 
40 x 48 open kettles 
5 4 tier Process Kettle Crates 
No. 1, 2 and 3 “‘Burt’’ Labeler 
No. 10 ‘‘Burt’’ Labeler 
No. 1, 2 and 3 “‘Knapp’’ Labeler 
250 ft. Roller Gravity Conveyor 


Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Third and Dillon Streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—2 Sprague Elevators for Cut Corn, used 
for conveying from Cutter to Silker or from Mixer to 
Cooker and Filler, standard length 10 feet. Used but one 
season and in good working condition. Price $75.00, f.o.b. 
factory. 

One 5x12 Steam American Deep Well Pumping 
Engine used but one season. Price $60.00, f.o.b. factory. 

Heart of Maine Packing Co., Lewiston, Maine. 


FOR SALE—625 New Pine Cases all made up. Made 
to contain 4 dozen No. leans. Price 15 cents each. 

3250 new Crates all made up. Made from high grade 
smooth lumber to contain 1 dozen No. 10 cans. Price 20 
cents each f.o.b., factory. 

Heart of Maine Packing Co., Lewiston, Me. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—Huntley Bean Blancher. 
description and price. 


Address Box A-1430 care of The Canning Trade. 


State condition, 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—Fine Tomato and String Bean factory 
located in Anne Arundel Co. Water front property. Over 
14 acres land, building and equipment. 

Address Box A-1431 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Desirable property in Pennsylvania. 
Cannery 110 ft. long, 52 ft. wide with 30x 38 ft. Peeling 
Room. Store property doing $50,000 business annually. 
Large dwelling, 12 rooms with running water. 45 acre farm 
of good soil. Shacks for help. This is all new, just built 
three years ago. All up to date equipment. Good reason 
for selling. Can be bought by a quick buyer for $15,000. 

Address F. C. Co , Felton,'Pa., R. F. D. No. 2. 


Wanted—Tomatoes 


TOMATOES WANTED 
Wanted to buy several thousand cases of No. 3 and 
No. 10 cans Tomatoes of the 1926 pack in weod cases: 
State size, quantity offered, and lowest net price. 
R. M. Messick & Sons 
Easton, Md. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—Two experienced processors for canning factory. 


State experience and salary expected. Steady position. Location 
Philadelphia or New York. 


Address Box B-1428 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Sanitary Can Salesman to travel the 
Central Western territory, by one of the largest independent can 
companies in the United States. This isa fine opportunity for a 
capable man to become associated with a large concern. 

Address Box B-1429 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent of 15 years experience 
in the canning business wants position in factory anywhere. Age 39 
Very good packer of Peas and Tomatoes. Best of references. 
Address Box B-1426 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Catsup and Preserves processor of 
twenty years experience desires a connection with a reliable company. 
Full particulars on application. 

Address Box B-1427 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE -Fine Pea, Lima Bean and Tomato factory 
located in small Delaware Town. Water front property. 
Land, buildings and equipment. 

Address Box A-1432 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, married, college education; 
nine years managerial experience with one of country’s recognized 
packers of fancy quality goods, desires change first of year, 
permanent position. References. 

Address Box B-1433 care of The Canning Trade. 


Want 
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Machines for Everything 
that is Canned 


and for every canning operation. Whenever 
you require a machine for: 
washing silking pulping 


cleaning trimming syruping 
conveying picking filling 
cutting mixing exhausting 
grading cooking cooling 
husking blanching hoisting 
or any other canning operation 
remember, 


“If it's used in a Cannery SPRAGUE-SELLS it."—a 
machine for everything that’s canned—equipment for 
. every step in every process. 


Every machine bearing our name is backed with our 
guarantee: Complete satisfaction or money refunded. 
General Sales Headquarters 


Baltimore, Md. Francisco, Cal. 
Ohi jewar! yward, 
Ind. Seat Springfield, 


All Products cooked SUCCESSFULLY, ONLY 
in RETORTS—No Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS RETORT. 
Constructed to use either dry steam or open bath 
process. 


MADE 


|" 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


IMPROVED KERN BRUSH 
FINISHER 


All metal. Satisfies the most exacting demands of 
any packer. Is of sanitary construction through- 
out. Monel Metal used onthe screen,under pan, 
and hood. Shaft of Tobin Bronze. Supplied 
with packing gland. A special washout plug is 
also now a part, with other added features. Has 
an increased capacity of 35% 


Kook-More Koils 

Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Tomato Washers 

Spice Buckets 

Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Steam Crosses 

Fire Pots 

Steel Stools 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Wood & Steel Tanks 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 


Baltimore, Mad. 
Easteon Representative 
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KNOW WHERE YOU 
STAND 


This is certainly not the time of year 
for guess-work. Even during the 
rush of your pack you must know 
your values, keep a close check on 
them from day to day, and keep 
them fully protected against possible 
loss by fire. 


Not until your pack is actually ship- 
ped out can this responsibility be 
discharged. 


The time to make certain about your 
fire insurance is before a fire occurs. 
Your risk at this season is much too 
great to take chances with partial or 
inadequate protection. 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 
| at 
Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


have for eighteen years been provid- 
ing this complete protection at a cost 
far below the usual insurance com- 
pany premiums. 


Write or wire for the additional pro- 
tection you need to cover your in- 
creased values. 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 


155 E. Superior Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CAN PRICES 


1926 Prices 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 
ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 
1926. 


American Can Co. 


ROYAL F. CLARK 
_H. P. STRASBAUGH 
JAS. A. ANDERSON 


Have Endorsed This Seal 


PRICES 
Postpaid 
1M © $2.00 
2M ©@ 1.90 
3M 1.85 
1.75 
1.50 


Beautifully Lithographed 
in Colors. 


Help this Splendid movement by using 
Seal on your Stationery. 


Order from 
H. GAMSE & BRO., Baltimore, Md. 


28 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 
few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. (*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED N 
White Mammoth, No. 3.15 Standard, No. 1.00 Seconds, Yellow, No. 3..........1.35 1.55 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2%....... 3.15 1.10 1.15 Selected Yellow, No. 3.......... 1. 
Green Mammoth, No, 3.05 Standard, No. 3.25 4.50 Pies, Unpeeled 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 3:00 Standard, No. 1-15 Unpecied. No, 8.25 
White, Medium, No. 3.00 Standard, No. 2%... 861.55 PEARS 
Green, Medium, No. 2%.... Standard, 2.65 § 
White, Small, No. 2%%....... Standard, No. Seconds, No. 2, in Water........... 
Tips, White, m., No. 1 SQ..-- i 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq....3-25 3.25 1°30 i 30 Seconds, No. 3, in Water.......1.00 .... 
Mam., No. 1s 8.55 3.50 : Standards, No. 3, in Water.....1.55 1.75 
Tips, Green, q Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas). 1.35 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq....3.20 3.30 SWEET POTATOES} Seis. 
BAKED BEANS} Standard, No. 1.20 PINEAPPLE* 
Plain, NO. 50 -60 Standard, No. 1.35 Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. SG 
In Sauce, 18 «55 65 Standard, No. 3.... 1.50 Bahama, Grated, Extra, 
Plain, MO. Standard, No. 10..... 4.75 Bahama, Sliced, Ex. Std., 
ain oO. . awaii ice tra, 
-40 Fancy, No. 2, f.o.b. County......... tee Hawaii, Sliced, Std., N. 2.50 2.45 
N 4 oO. 30 2.25 
In Sauce Me. 4.50 Fancy, No. 8, f.o.b. County......... 1.40 Hawaii. $l 
zh , Sliced, Extra, No. 2 
BEANSt Fancy, No. 10, Hawaii, Sliced, Std. No. 
t 0. H G t a, E 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.2 .95 1.05 Ext. Std., No. 2, unty...... 1.05 awaii, Grate xtra, No. 2. - 2.00 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.105200 5.40 Shredded, Syrup, No. 212; 10.75 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 1.20 1.05 Ext. Std., No. 2% County. . e xtra, No. 50 11.50 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No. 2. .95 1.00 Ext. Std., No. £.0.b. ‘County... orto OME 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No.10.1.50 5.25 Ext. Std., No. OE RASPBERRIES§ 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2..... 2.30 2.25 Ext. Std., No. 10, f.0.b. County. .:.. Black, Water, No. 2......... 
Limas, Std. Green, No. 2........1.75 1.75 Red, Water, 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 2.1.35 1.50 Std. No. 1, f.0.b. County.......: S06L- soe Black, Syrup, No. 2. 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 10.... 95 1.10 Red, Syrup, No. 2... 
Limas, Soaked, No Std. No. 2, ‘County: Red, Water, NG: 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 5.00 Out Std. No. 214, f.0.b. County...... Extra Standard, No. 2... 
BEETS} Std. No. 3, f.0.b. County Extra, Peek No. 2 
7-10, No. Std. No. 10, f.0.b. County. Preserved, 
TOMATO PUREEt Fancy, BMS 440 4.00 
. No. 10, Whole Stock........ 4. 
CARROTS} Std. No. 1, Trimmings.......... .60 Canned Fish 
Std. Sliced, No. Std. No. 10, Trimmings.......-. 4.00 4.40 HERRING ROE* 
Std: Diced, No. 2...-...ceeeeeeee 1-10 1.15 Canned Fruits Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 0z.1.40 1.65 
4.75 LOBSTER* 
Std. Diced, No. 
APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory Flats, 1 Ib. cases, 4 doz......... 
CORN} Flats, % Ib. cases, 4 doz............ 4.40 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b. Co. .95 .95 New York, No. 3.75 OYSTERS* 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co... .95 4 1.60 
lox. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2..-..-... 1.05 1.10 5 50 1.70 
fx. Std. Shoepeg, No. f.0.b. Co. 1.00... APRICOTS* tandards, 8 2.80 3.15 
Faney Shoepeg, No, 2, f.0.b. Co. 1.10 1.15 Standards, 10 3.30 
Std. Crushed, 1266 ‘California Standard, No. 2%........ 2.35 S40 
Std. Crushed, -95 California Choice, No. 21%%........... 2.85 SALMON# 
Ex. Std. Crushed, California Fancy, No. 2%........... 3.00 Red Alaska, Tall, No. 2.90 
Ex. Std. Crushed, Co. 97% .... BLACKBERRIES§ Red Alaska, Flat, No. 
Standard, Split, Wo. 3.28 Standard, No. 6.75 Cohoe, Flat, No. 
Standard, Split, No. 10..........3. . Standard, No. 2, Preserved..... 2:00 Pink, Tall, No. 1.... 1155 
MIXED VEGETABLES} Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... Columbia, 4.50 
Standard, No. 10 4.50 5.00 No. 2 2.75 Chums, Talls ..... 1.45 
Maine, No. 12 00 Medium Red, Talls..... 2.75 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2...1.40 1.60 Wet, No. 1.50 1.60 
Standard: Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2..1.90 2.20 1.50 1.55 
StanGard, BO. Peeserved, No. 3........... SARDINES—Domestic, per Case* 
PEAS} Red Pitted, No. 10......... Hes F. O. B, Eastport, Me., ’26 pack 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. “30 California Standard 2%s .. Oil, Key, Carton 6.00 4.95 
20 1.50 California Choice, No. 2%..... 2.90 16 OM, Decorated 6.00 4.50 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. 1. California Fancy, No. 2%........ Tomato, Carton ............. Out 4.75 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2......ss0000e 1.25 GOOSEBERRIES§ % Mustard, Keyless ............ 5.00 3.75 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. 1.05 95 1.20 % Mustard, Keyless 38.50 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2.. E 5150 : California, %, DEP sees 19.00 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. “County. "90 1.00 andard, No. 5.50 OVER, NG. 
Seconds, No. California Std., No. 2%, Y --2.30 2.20 
Sifted, No. 10.. 5.25 California Choice, No. 2%, Y. C.2.60 2.55 
Std. No. 4 Sieve, ‘No. 1.. 0 .80 California Fancy, No. 2%........... 2.85 16 
FE. - ne No. 3 Sieve, No. i: 821%, .85 Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1.. 1.10 1.40 California, 4%s, Blue Fin. 
Sta., No. 2 No. 1 185 -95 Standard White, No. 2.... California, 1s, Blue Fin.. 
Fancy Petit Pols, No. 1.......- Standard Yellow, No. 2.. California, %s, Striped .. 


Maine Sardines where buyer specifies brand, 
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BALTIMORE, OCTOBER 18, 1926 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canners Begged to Hold Tomatoes—Sellers Now Offer 
Bargains — Loans Through Warehouse Easy — 
Complaints About Market Condition — The 
Break Must Come Soon — String Beans 
Valuable Holdings—Pea Market 
Very Quiet. 


OLD ’EM—Evidently there must be a great num- 

ber of football fans among the members of this 

industry, for that is the cry one hears upon the 
football field, and that is the cry that is coming to us, in 
just about the same way, begging us to beg them to 
hold them! Of course. the entreaties coming to us do 
not refer to football nor to the opposing side which 
threatens to run away with the ball, but to canned to- 
matoes. 


Everybody who has ever played this canned foods 
game knows that canned tomatoes this year are good 
things to hold. Everybody whose brain is capable of 
functioning, or who has eyes to see or ears to hear, 
ought to know, if he does not, that the tomato pack of 
1926 is lamentably short, and that the tomato canning 
season is all over and done for another year. Every 
tomato canner and all other canners have been told this 
in unmistakable language, and as we say they ought 
all of them to know it. But what difference does that 
make to a tomato canner if he wants to sell? He will 
sell them, will or nil, and he will listen to any unfound- 
ed rumor or the biased advice of any schemer, but he 
will not use his own knowledge nor take any trouble to 
inform himself, if he is bent upon selling. 


One of the up-and-going young men of the rising 
generation of canned foods packers has just explained 
to the writer the ease and convenience of the Govern- 
ment plan of warehousing canned foods. The ware- 
house will take in the goods, store them after paying 
the freight from the canner’s factory ; advance as much 
as 75c per dozen on 2s tomatoes, and then will ship 
them out on order; prepaying the freight, and when the 
canner has collected he sends the warehouse the amount 


of his loan on those goods, plus the small charges. 
Meantime the canner has kept the wolf from the door 
with the loan against these goods, and we were given 
to understand that the total cost does not amount to 
214c per dozen. There might seem to be some red tape 
about getting this transaction into effect, but there is 
not, and your broker can tell you how and what to do, 
or he ought to be able to do so. Everybody knows that 
2s standard tomatoes will go to $1.10 or better, and pos- 
sibly before January; then why sacrifice them at 9214c 
to 95c now? Is it any wonder other men say that the - 
canners are gluttons for punishment? 


That is all there is to say about the tomato mar- 
ket at this time. Some canners have been making at- 
tractive presents to some buyers, and he is a near- 
sighted buyer who has not grasped this opportunity. 
The hard-fisted canners, who have substantial bank ac- 
counts, are not selling at these low prices; they want 
very much higher prices, and they will get them. 

| say that in all their experience they have never 
before seen the canned foods market in such a de- 
plorable condition. If this were an isolated instance 
we could pass it over without notice; but where so 
many say it, or comment adversely upon conditions in 
a similar strain, there must be some reason. One man 
added that the chain stores are simply running away 
with things, and the big wholesalers are sitting idle, 
refusing to listen to any offers on goods. If the whole- 
sale grocers have decided to eliminate canned foods 
from their lists that is a good way to do it; but if these 
buyers think that they can drive the canned foods mar- 
ket down to the level they want by such tactics they are 
reckoning without their host. For back of the canned 
foods market there is not a semblance of co-operative 
effort on the part of the canners, even in face of the 
shortened supplies. The strength in the canned foods 
market is based solely and entirely upon that old 
ever effective law—Supply and Demand. And if the 
wholesalers think that they can beat that game and 
break the market in their favor, they are worse than 
childish. They seem to have made some headway, it is 
true, for after all Barnum was right; but the crop of 
that particular species is not as prolific as they may 
think, and they will fool themselves if they think it is. 
Everyone knows, of course, that if one or two of the 
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big ones, or a few of the small ones, come out of this 
inertia and begin buying others will follow, and then 
there will be a wild scramble to buy, and they will send 
the market up higher against themselves than they 
might have done. There are a lot of wise canners who 
know how to hunt this game better than the wholesalers 
know how to stalk the canners, for as distrustful as the 
canners are of each other, the wholesale grocers are 
even more distrustful of each other. When the beak 
comes—and it is bound to come—the canners who have 
held will reap the harvest; and the canners who always 
clean out upon any kind of a rumor will be heard be- 
wailing their fate: that when prices advance they 
never have any goods to sell. 


It is beginning to be seen that the corn pack of this 
season is not such as to give the canners any cause for 
worry. The Tri-States seem to have packed only from 
60 per cent to 75 per cent of a full pack, and as news 
begins to seep out of the flooded districts of the West 
it is seen that those floods did more damage than the 
market has given them credit for. So corn is getting 
stronger, and it will soon be in good position, if it can- 
not be said to be there now. 


See what has happened in the string bean market. 
After most of the canners who had any sold their hold- 
ings the market began to shoot up, because there was 
a very light pack of this item, and it has been growing 
rapidly in popularity within recent years. If you have 
string beans ask your price for them and you will get 
it. They are valuable holdings today. 


Beets and pumpkin and squash and succotash and 
other items of this kind are all in strong statistical po- 


sition, and they need only the stiff backbone of the hold-- 


ers to make their markets advance further. Lima beans 
have begun to advance, as we said they would do, be- 
cause of the small crop and high prices. Sweet pota- 
toes are today a good buy for the wholesalers, as owing 
to the first flush of the harvest season on this crop the 
canners are selling low. But the sweet potato crop, un- 
less it has turned tables on all of its friends since the 
summer days, is not a big crop. Just the reverse. The 
trouble is that the farmers are so hungry for some cash 
that they are cashing on this crop, regardless of expec- 
tations. When the first rush is over the canners will 


have to pay more for them, and then the canned article 
must advance. 


Michigan is in hopes of harvesting a good crop of 
beans for the pork and bean canners, but the answer re- 
mains undecided as yet, the weather being the deciding 
factor in this. Some few years ago a progressive can- 
ner tried to put upon the market “Pork & Peas,” made 
from dried peas, and if this could be popularized right 
now it would be a good thing—for peas. 


Fruits continue to be in moderate demand, as is 
everything in the canned foods line. The California 
packs have moved out to the people in a manner en- 
tirely satisfactory to those canners, and prices are firm 
and some of them advancing. Holdings are reported 
low and assortments badly broken. For so early in the 
season this indicates a most favorable condition, for the 
packs have been heavy, but of fine quality. 


Salmon, sardines, tuna and other fish are in strong 
position, and demand is fair. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Business Slow—Putting On an Ambitious Canned 
Feods Week—Tomato Market Weakens—lIndiana 
Tomatoes on Same Level as Eastern—Peas 
Quiet—Standard Corn Short—Lima Beans 
Advance — Buying Pears — Fancy 
Peaches Scarce—Tuna Firm— 

Sardines Slow. 

New York, October 14, 1926. 


HE SITUATION—Business has been rather slow 
I in the local market thus far in the week, this 
being due in large measure to the observance of 
Columbus Day as a holiday in the trade. While primary 
market conditions have altered radically during the 
past several weeks, local distributors refused to be hur- 
ried along in their buying, and are prone to defer the 
placing of additional business until the situation has 
clarified somewhat. 

Canned Foods Week—With Canned Foods Week in 
the offing, the ambitious plans made for observance of 
the campaign in Metropolitan New York, it appears 
that the outlook should favor a notable improvement 
in activity in the jobbing markets. Wholesale grocers 
are getting deliveries of new pack canned foods, and 
are in turn making deliveries on the future orders of 
their retail customers. Stocks of all classes of distrib- 
utors will undoubtedly be depleted to a considerable ex- 
tent during the progress of Canned Foods Week, when 
replacement buying all along the line would appear to 
be in order. 

Tomatoes—The market for Southern packs has 
softened somewhat following the slackening in demand 
during the past week or ten days. Jobbers in many in- 
stances have diverted their buying to California packs 
to prevent the market for Eastern tomatoes from soar- 
ing further, and it appears that their tactics have been 
successful. Southern canners appear more anxious to 
book orders than was the case at the start of the month, 
and prices are, if anything, a trifle softer. Current quo- 
tations, f. o. b. cannery, on standard quality, are as fol- 
lows: 65c to 6714c for 1s, 95c to $1.09 for 2s, $1.45 to 
$1.50 for 3s, and $5.00 to $5.25 for 10s. Many canners, 
however, are unwilling to book at the inside prices men- 
tioned, and are withholding offerings from the market 
in anticipation of better prices later on. Canning in 
Maryland and Delaware is reported over for the season. 

Indiana Tomatoes—Indiana packers continue to 
offer new pack for prompt shipment at 95c to $1.00 per 
dozen 2s, and $5.00 per dozen for standard 10s, with a 
moderate movement reported. 

Peas Quiet—Comparatively little buying interest 
has been shown in standard peas during the week. Wis- 
consin packers are offering new standard 5s sweets as 
low as 90c per dozen in some instances, and this has re- 
sulted in rather quiet demand for Eastern packs, which 
are held at comparatively higher prices. Jobbers ap- 
pear well stocked on their immediate needs. 

Standard Corn Short—Reports from packing cen- 
ters indicate that the new pack of standard corn is 
short, unfavorable weather during the canning season 
having curtailed the yield. Notwithstanding this con- 
dition, however, buyers locallv show no disposition to 
cover ahead in a large way, evidently banking upon the 
rumored heavy carry-over stocks to take care of their 
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needs. Southern packers are offering standards for 
prompt shipment all the way from 9214c to $1.00 per 
dozen, as to brand and quantity. Western canners 
quote standard quality at 90c to 95c per dozen, with 
offerings of off-standard reported down to 85c per dozen 
_ at the canneries. 

Limas Advance—Jobbers who failed to cover their 
requirements of new pack limas are finding themselves 
confronted with higher costs in taking care of their 
needs. Baby green limas in particular are in firm posi- 
tion, and are quoted up to $2.25 per dozen, f. 0. b. South- 
ern cannery for prompt shipment. Medium greens are 
held at $1.85 to $1.90 per dozen, with mixed green and 
white ranging $1.55 to $1.60 per dozen at the cannery. 

Better Pear Buying—Eastern jobbers are begin- 
ning to show more interest in canned pears on the 
Coast, a fair amount of buying having been reported 
during the past few weeks. British buyers are begin- 
ning to come into the market with inquiries, and pack- 
ers look for a bon export movement to Great Britain 
during the next few months, cutting down the surplus 
stocks on the Coast. 

Fancy Peaches Scarce—Fancy and choice cling 
peaches are in short supply on the Coast, but holdings 
of standard and lower qualities appear to be fairly lib- 
eral. Independent packers are offering for prompt 
shipment at $1.90 per dozen for standard cling halves, 
with seconds available at $1.70, and waters at $1.60 per 
dozen. No. 10s, waters, are quoted at $5.00 per dozen, 
Coast. 

Pineapple Well Held—With leading packers an- 
nouncing that they are sold up on several of the more 
popular sizes and grades, the spot market for canned 
Hawaiian pineapple has taken on new firmness. Jop- 
bing activity is rather limited, however, distributors in 
most instances preferring to hold their stocks for dis- 
tribution through their own retail outlets. 

Salmon—Although packers report the market for 
fancy Alaska reds at $2.50 per dozen, Coast, buyers are 
bearish on this grade and declare that the price named 
can be shaded. Buying is not of large proportions. 
Pinks are quoted at $1.35 to $1.45 per dozen on the 
Coast, with chums generally held at $1.30 per dozen, 
f. o. b. Coast. 

Name Olive Prices—The California Olive Growers’ 
Association has announced opening prices on new pack 
canned ripe olives, as follows: 10s, small, $6.80; me- 
dium, $8.50; large, $10.50; 214 quart cylindrical tins, 
medium, $2.90; large, $3.25; pint cylindrical tins, small, 
$1.25; medium, $1.30; large, $1.50; five-ounce buffet 
tins, small, 90c; medium, $1.05; large, $1.10 per dozen, 
all f. 0. b. cannery. 

Whitemeat Tuna Firm—Prices for whitemeat tuna 
are nominal in all respects, comparatively little being 
available, either on spot or on the Coast. Packers have 
withdrawn quotations, and report that they are entirely 
cleaned out. More interest is being shown in pinks, 
which are offered f. 0. b. Coast cannery at $4.10 to $4.50 
per dozen for quarters, $6.00 to $6.50 for halves and 
$11 to $12 for 1s. 

Sardines Slow—The recent cut in quotations for 
Maine sardines has resulted in some slowing down in 
demand. Jobbers in some instances have bought at the 
lowered prices to average down their costs on stocks 
taken at the higher quotations formerly prevailing, but 
distributors in most instances have been operating hand 
to mouth on sardines, and are not inclined to depart 
from this policy, even though higher prices are talked 
for later on in the season by the packers. 
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CHICAGO MARKET. 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Canned Foods Market Rather Stagnant—Canned Corn 
Has Eased Off—Big Chicago Wholesale 
Grocery House Reorganized— 

Trade Notes. 


HE brokers report the canned foods market as 

j rather stagnant and attribute it to the fact that 

future purchases are now being shipped and re- 

ceived and that dealers, wholesale and retail, have all 

the supplies they care to undertake to handle at 
present. 

Canned Tomatoes—The tomato canners of the Cen- 
tral West have not been influenced by the break in the 
prices in the East and have made no competing reduc- 
tions. They realize that the break was caused by the 
inability of a few weak canners of the East who were 
compelled to sell and realize cash in order to pay the 
growers for raw stock. 

Canned Corn—The market for canned corn has 
eased off a little in the West, for the same reason that 
canned tomatoes declined in the East. That is to say, 
that some weak canners financially have been compelled 
to sell in order to get money to finish their pack. 

The lots so offered at a break in the market have 
been quickly absorbed and the situation generally as to 
the market prices is not changed from last week. The 
low-priced offerings, as far as I can learn, are now off 
the market and the price line is closed up and is strong, 
at prices which prevailed last week. 

Canned Peas—The market situation in relation to 
canned peas is still very quiet and buyers are making 
low offers and in some instances are putting their offers 
over. 


The market for canned peas is not regarded as so 
strong as that of either canned corn or tomatoes. The 
reason probably is that the pack of peas has been fin- 
ished for some time and canners have filled up the re- 
quirements of dealers rather fully. Nor is there the - 
same prospect of a speculative profit in canned peas as 
there is in canned tomatoes or canned corn. 


I reported recently the reorganization of Durand, 
McNeil & Horner Co., a big wholesale grocery house of 
Chicago. This reorganization has been completed, and 
I have now to report the withdrawal of Austin, Nichols 
& Co., a branch of the big New York City wholesale 
grocery house of that name which was established in 
Chicago about six years ago. They have announced 
their withdrawal from the Chicago trade, and have 
mailed a circular to the retail trade offering a stock of 
450,000 cases of goods for sale at very low prices. 


R. G. Kleiner, manager of the canned foods depart- 
ment for the Austin Nichols & Co. Chicago branch, has 
resigned and has accepted the position of sales manager 
for the reorganized firm of Durand, McNeil & Horner 
Company. i 

Frank Clark, formerly sales manager for Durand, 
McNeil & Horner Co., has accepted a position in the 
same capacity with Franklin McVeagh & Co. 

It is reported that Bert Dickens, vice-president and 
general manager of the Austin Nichols & Co.’s Chicago 
branch, is to be transferred to New York City for an 
important position in the parent house. 
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Charles Treichlinger, a well-known canned food and 
fancy imported grocery broker of Chicago, died this 
week and was buried in Rose Hill, Chicago. He had 
lived in Chicago about twenty-five years, coming here 
from St. Louis, where he had been a partner in the 
wholesale grocery house of Jacob Furth & Co., and was 
later connected with his brother, David Treichlinger, 
in that city in the brokerage business. 


He was one of the most generally popular and thor- 
oughly respected brokers in Chicago, had many friends, 
and if he ever had an enemy, I have never heard of it. 

One of the most remarkable salesmen of canned 
foods to the retail trade I have ever known died in Chi- 
cago this week. His name was Herman Miller, and for 
a number of years he has been operating on his own ac- 
count as a merchandizing broker, buying and selling to 
the large retail, restaurant and hotel trade. He in years 
past had been in the employ of nearly all the large 
wholesale grocery houses in Chicago, and was known 
to all the larger retail buyers of this city. He was 
about 62 years of age at his death and was a phenom- 
enal salesman. I have known him to sell 1,000 cases of 
fine grade canned asparagus to a retail grocery house 
at one sale. That is not so very remarkable, but all his 
sales and business seemed to run to large quantities. 
He could go forth and call a buyer by his first name, 
put his arm over his shoulder and get a fine order where 
no one else would have a chance, and his success was 
based upon his good humor, patience and personal mag- 
netism. He had his detractors, but seemed to hold the 
confidence and regard of his customers against all influ- 
ences, and I reckon he has gone to that land where 
super-salesmen go. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Rains Have Set In—Tomato Vines Helped—Pack 
Now Ahead of Last Year—Fruits Well Sold Up— 
Asparagus Moving Steadily—Heavy Export of 
Sardines—Heavy Pack of Salmon—Pick- 
ing the Olive Crop—Coast Notes. 

San Francisco, October 14, 1926. 


HE RAINS—tThe rain which visited California 
the first of October proved quite widespread, 
reaching all sections of the State, but nowhere 

was the downfall especially heavy. More than an inch 
and a quarter fell at San Francisco, but the average for 
the State was much less. The brief storm was followed 
closely by warm weather, temperatures in the San 
Francisco Bay district being about the highest for the 
year. A slight amount of damage was done to toma- 
toes and grapes, but in the case of the former the bene- 
fits to the crop have more than offset any losses. Vines 
have been rejuvenated and with warm weather a splen- 
did quality of tomatoes continues to be harvested. 
Quantities are being shipped in the fresh state to the 
Eastern markets and there is quite a scramble among 
buyers for uncontracted stock, with splendid prices 
being paid. The prices now prevailing are higher than 
they were at the commencement of the season, owing 
to the improved condition of the canned tomato market. 

Tomatoes—California has already packed many 
more tomatoes this season than was the case for the 
entire season of 1925, when blight cut down the output, 
and the outlook is that there will be many more packed 
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before the heavy rains and cold weather put a stop to 


operations. Some packers have expressed the opinion 
that this year’s output will show a gain of a million 
cases over that of last year, in distinct contrast to the 
experience of most other tomato packing centers. Some 
quite heavy orders have been booked of late for ship- 
ment to Atlantic ports and more could be sold if assort- 
ments were complete. The pack in Utah is very light 
this year and operations there have been brought to 
a close by a killing frost. 


Fruits—The general line of California fruits is 
quite well sold up and there is nothing on which there 
is an uncomfortably large surplus, despite the fact that 
the pack has proved a very large one, especially on 
peaches. There is not a weak item in the list and when- 
ever a change in price is made it is upward. With the 
lowering of the price of Bartlett pears this season all 
California fruits are on about the same level and the 
demand is scattered over the entire list. Deliveries con- 
tinue to occupy the attention of packers and cannery 
warehouses and San Francisco docks are displaying 
much activity. Most distributors anticipated require- 
ments quite fully and the large factors are out of the 
market for the time being. Within a month or so fill- 
in orders are expected to be drifting in to clean up such 
holdings as are on hand. 

Asparagus—The manner in which canned aspar- 
agus continues to move out is very gratifying to the 
trade and a complete clean-up is anticipated this sea- 
son, despite the fact that the season opened with a 
carry-over. The co-operative advertising campaign is 
proving a success and this is being supplemented by the 
campaigns of individual canners. The California Pack- 
ing Corporation, which has long featured its Del Monte 
brand of fruits, is now turning its attention to actively 
pushing its line of vegetables put out under this brand, 
with asparagus naturally well to the front. 


Sardines—Large shipments of sardines are coming 
into the port of San Francisco from the canneries at 
Monterey for transhipment to Eastern ports and to for- 
eign countries. Quite a satisfactory pack is being 
made, following the patching up of the differences be- 
tween fishermen and canners. Export trade is one of 
the features of the canned sardine business, with coun- 
tang bordering on the Pacific absorbing large quanti- 

ies. 

Salmon—The pack of salmon in Alaska is proving 
a heavy one this year and prices on the higher grades 
are lower than for some time. The reverse is true of 
California tuna, and particularly of the white fish so 
much in demand. Prices have advanced on all grades 
of tuna and the pack promises to be well below the av- 
erage. Some packers are accepting orders only for yel- 
low fin and striped tuna, having no white meat to offer. 

Olives—The picking of olives has been commenced 
in Northern California and will soon be in full swing. 
The Sevanillos, or Queens, are receiving the first atten- 
tion, but the harvesting of Missions will soon be under 
way. Some packers have announced opening prices 
on canned ripe olives and have booked considerable 
business. The Lindsay Ripe Olive Company, of Lind- 
say, Cal., has commenced operations for the season, 
and expects to make about the usual pack, despite the 
fact that the olive crop is light. This concern made the 
experiment this year of holding fruit in its storage vats 
during the summer months, and this seems to have kept 
in excellent condition. This indicates that fruit can be 
kept over without canning during a year.of heavy har- 
vest, thus reducing overhead expense materially . 
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Coast Notes—The importance of the peach-grow- 
ing industry in California may be judged from the fact 
that nearly 17,000,000 of the 43,000,000 peach trees in 
the United States are to be found in this state. And 
about 14,000,000 of the California trees are grown in 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. These two 
valleys produce 82 per cent of the peaches grown in 
California and about one-third of all produced in the 
United States. The average productivity of a Cali- 
fornia peach tree is much greater than the average for 
the rest of the country, the trees growing to a larger 
size, with fewer seasons of failure. The 1926 crop 
proved the largest on record. 

J. P. Morgan, assistant treasurer of the Theo. H. 
Davies Company, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., which handles 
the finances of several sugar plantations and pineapple 
packing concerns, is a visitor at San Francisco, coming 
on his first vacation in five years. He states that busi- 
ness on the Hawaiian Islands is about normal, with the 
pineapple industry in especially good shape. He will 
visit the leading cities of the East before returning to 
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Honolulu in December. Mr. Morgan paid San Fran- 
cisco a tribute when he declared that without a doubt 
this city has the finest year-round climate of any city 
in the world. 


Hosmer Roth, secretary of the Haiku Fruit and 
Packing Co., of San Francisco, whose pineapple pack- 
ing plants are on the Island of Maui, T. R., has re- 
turned from a hunting trip into the wilds of Tehama 
county, California. The expedition was made in com- 
pany with four companions and five fat bucks fell to the 
unerring aim of the hardy hunters, each bringing one 
down. 


W. J. Bradori, of the Lang & Stroh Co., has been 
made chairman of the San Francisco committee having 
plans for Canned Foods Week in charge. The other 
members on the committee are Preston McKinney, rep- 
resenting the fruit and vegetable canning interests; Ed 
Jenning, representing the wholesale grocery trade, and 
Harvey Sorenson, representing the retail grocers. The 
secretarial work is being handled by Clarence Connelly. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Chain Store Grocers Oppose Resale Price Maintenance Legislation, and Pledge Cooperation 
in Fighting Efforts to Legalize Resale Prices—Grocery Specialty Manufacturers Affirm 
Right to Distribute Products Through Any Agency They May Choose—Service in 
Distribution From the Standpoint of a Manufacturer and the Jobber’s Side 
of the Question. 


LAIN TALK—Members of the wholesale grocery industry 

are still digesting the voluminous and copious quantities 

of “food for thought” which resulted from the conventions 
of the specialty manufacturers and chain store jobbers during 
the first week in the month. 

As had been anticipated, there was a good deal more “plain 
talk” at this year’s gatherings than ever before, and some of 
the problems which have vexed the trade for several years past 
came in for a good airing. 

_ Long Live Cut Prices—One of the outstanding features of 
this year’s gathering of chain store grocers was a discussion of 
the resale price maintenance question, and it developed that the 
chain store grocers are unalterably opposed to any legislation 
designed to enforce resale prices. In a resolution on the sub- 
ject the chain grocers went on record as follows: ‘Whereas 
there are pending before the Congress of the United States cer- 
tain bills providing for compulsory maintenance of resale price 
of various commodities, food products and necessities of life, and 
whereas there are reported plans to bring the same bills before 
the legislatures of various states, and whereas the National As- 
sociation of Chain Store Grocers has consistently opposed such 
legislation or any governmental regulation of such matters; be 
it resolved, (1) that this Association declare its continued oppo- 
sition to the proposed bills and any similar project as wholly 
artificial and contrary to the recognized principles of free com- 
petition, fair play and good merchandising; (2) that this Asso- 
ciation declare its continued support of its Code of Ethics, which 
guarantees free and fair competition, the highest degree of ser- 
vice to the public, a fair price and a fair profit; (3) that the 
members of this Association will join forces to maintain at all 
times their inalienable right to conduct their individual busi- 
nesses in accordance with these principles without interference 
and without special privileges.” 

Volume—Another interesting and significant resolution 
which came out of the meeting of the grocery specialty manu- 
factory touches upon a subject dear to the hearts of wholesale 
grocers and chain store operators alike. In defining its stand 
upon the avenues of distribution which it believes it is entitled 
to use, the American Grocery Specialty Manufacturers Associa- 
tion resolved “that in our opinion (1) it is the duty of the gro- 
cery specialty manufacturer to use the chains of distribution in 
any market which provides a sound and the most effective and 
economical distribution, whatever they may be and however they 
may evolve; (2) it is the duty of the grocery specialty manufac- 
turer to sell in pursuance of terms which are open and fully pub- 


lished. “The first half of this resolution will not be received with 
too much rejoicing by the wholesale grocers; the latter half, if 
lived up to, will be one of the most far-reaching changes in the 
history of grocery distribution. While the so-called “service 
jobbers” have been bitter in their condemnation of manufacturer 
recognition of “desk jobbers,” “drop shipment specialists” and 
other forms of non-service jobbers, their big complaint has 
arisen through the charge that some manufacturers of grocery 
products were giving the big chains an “edge” in the way of 
cost which enabled the chains to swing the “big stick” against 
the wholesaler-retailer combination in the way of retail price. 
If the grocery specialty manufacturers do in fact “sell in pur- 
suance ot terms which are open and fully published,” assuming 
that this takes in “open and fully published” price schedules as 
well, then the independent wholesalers and retailers have noth- 
ing to complain of. 


Bristley Discusses Trade Channels—An interesting contri- 
bution to the topic of grocery distribution in its various phases is 
contained in the annual report of Frank D. Bristley, sales man- 
ager of the Royal Baking Powder Company, and president of the 
American Grocery Specialty Manufacturers Association during 
the past year. “In distribution,’ he says, “the manufacturer of 
grocery specialty products encounters many problems. Today 
there are no less than fourteen classes of distributors function- 
ing between the manufacturer and the consumer. Of first im- 
portance to all manufacturers is the consumer. Next in import- 
ance, and of vital necessity, is the retail grocer. These retail 
distributors are of various classes, all performing an imporiant 
service between the manufacturer and the consumer. Many of 
our present-day retail establishments are operated on the so- 
called chain store basis, performing through their central ware- 
house distributing stations the functions of wholesale distribu- 
tors, and through their retail units the functions of retail dis- 
tributors. There is another large class of retailers directly in- 
terested in wholesale distributing establishments, through whom 
they receive their supplies. Other retailers have formed co-op- 
erative methods of securing their supplies through wholesale 
channels. The greatest number of our retail distributors, how- 
ever, are those who confine their activities exclusively to retail- 
ing, and who depend upon wholesale grocers for their supplies. 
In supplying this large class of retail grocers the wholesale ser- 
vice grocer is an essential and economical factor. Therefore, one 
of the greatest and most important problems that confronts the 
manufacturer of grocery products today is the question of sup- 
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plying these independent retailers through wholesale grocery 
channels. It is quite obvious that if the proper status of the 
service wholesale grocer is to be maintained, both the specialty 
manufacturers and the service wholesale grocers will have to 
modify their present methods of doing business. Many of the 
service wholesale grocers claim that they find it impossible to 
handle and distribute manufacturers’ products in competition 
with the non-service jobbers, the so-called “desk brokers” and 
other classes of distributors in their respective territories. They 
also claim that many manufacturers, in soliciting orders from 
the retail grocers, discriminate against them in favor of the 
non-service jobbers and so-called “desk brokers,” and that as a 
result of such practices and such conditions they have been vir- 
tually forced to put in a line of private label products, commonly 
known as “house brands,” and thus concentrate their sales and 
service efforts in their distribution in order to obtain a profit 
sufficient to carry on their business. On the other hand, the 
manufacturer claims that many of the service wholesale grocers 
are not rendering proper service in the handling of their spe- 
cialty orders, and in the general distribution of their products. 
That in selling, crediting, etc., preference is given to the whole- 
saler’s house or private label brands. They also claim that some 
of these service wholesale grocers are the greatest offenders in 
demoralizing resale prices in their respective territories, and 
that the manufacturers’ brands are often sacrificed by them in 
order to establish or effect sales on their private labeled prod- 
ucts. In my various talks with the manufacturers and whole- 
sale distributors I find that there is more or less justification for 
complaints on both sides. Greed for volume, without due con- 
sideration of the future, is one of the undermining evils of our 
present day system of merchandising. In their scramble for sales 
manufacturers are indiscriminately loading the trade and whole- 
sale and retail distributors are greatly overlapping the field of 
consumption. While some house or. private labeled brands may, 
during their introductory states, afford the wholesale grocers a 
larger gross margin of profit than specialty manufacturers 
brands, it is not assumed that such profits can be maintained. 
Wholesale grocers should not only charge their average cost of 
doing business against their gross profits on such sales, but they 
should add thereto their investment in labels and other equip- 
ment, and such portions of cost of manufacturing as they may 
be obliged to assume in the preparation of same, and if they have 
a proper cost accounting system they will soon observe that 
there is a great difference between the gross profit and the net 
profit in the sale of such house brands. The only logical reason 
wholesale grocers have advanced for stocking private label goods 
is on the theory he can make a better profit by reason of the fact 
that he has no competition on such label goods. If he can con- 
vince the consumer that his private labeled goods are superior to 
those of his competitors he may be able to obtain a higher price 
and thus make a better profit. But is he not in competition with 
other private labels going to soon create the same condition as 
exists with specialty manufacturers’ products? It is not a mer- 
chandising fact that goods which are bought by the distributor 
on price have to be sold on price. With standard advertised 
manufacturers’ brands, which sell at one established price to all, 
without any concessions, every grocer knows that his competitor 
has the same cost, and this naturally tends to discourage price 
cutting. Not so with the private label business, which, bought 
purely on price, tends to encourage price cutting. If one grocer 
makes an advantageous buy this year he seeks to gain advantage 
by making a lower price than his competitor can make, and next 
year conditions may be reversed. Multiplicity of brands confuse 
the consumer, and in time the brand means little or nothing to 
her, Then it becomes simply a question of price.” 


The Jobbers’ Side of It—Of timely interest, in relation to 
the latter part of Mr. Bristley’s report, quoted abuve, is a letter 
which a Pennsylvania wholesale grocer recently addressed the 
specialty manufacturers’ organization on this same question of 
jobbers’ costs on advertised brands, etc. In part, the jobber in 
question said: “During the last three years the writer has en- 
joyed good business in the wholesale distribution of grocery 
products. By good business I mean a show of profit at the semi- 
annual inventory period and a gradual natural expansion due to 
the establishment of good will with the retail trade. Profits, 
however, did not accrue from the sale of the many brands of ad- 
vertised products, which, due to cash-and-carry competition, have 
become more a liability than a source of profit, but from a few 
specialties that we manufacture and other specialty items on 
which we have exclusive distribution in this territory. We have 
just secured an audit of our business for the first six months of 
1926. We found that our expense of doing business was 7 per 
cent. There was a slight increase in volume of business over the 
previous six months, despite the fact that we suffered bad strike 
conditions in the anthracite regions. We also received commen- 
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dation from our auditor regarding our credit accounts with the 
retail trade. But we found that our gross profits just balanced 
the scale with our cost of doing business. We consider 7 per 
cent as cost of doing business low, and therefore it is very evi- 
dent that severe price competition has prevented us from making’ 
a profit. It has been proven by us under careful tests and ob- 
servation that we cannot look to the retailer to pay us for our 
trucking and seiling expense. With the large number of big 
selling items, such as Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, costing $3.00 per 
case, being soid at $3.05 net; Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, cost- 
ing $8.10, being sold at $8.05 net, and advertised milks costing 
$4.65 being sold at $4.75 net, the time has come when the manu- 
facturer must decide between the service jobber and the cash- 
and-carry jobber, or if both are essential to his distribution, to 
recompense the service jobber for his additional cost of distri- 
bution. With the cash-and-carry jobber only, the wholesale gro- 
cery business becomes a warehousing proposition, increasing the 
manufacturer’s need for costly specialty work. With an addi- 
tional compensation for sales effort and delivery the service job- 
ber could maintain an efficient sales force and delivery service 
and the manufacturer could rest assured that his brands would 
be kept on the retailer’s shelf; whereas at present there is no in- 
centive for the jobber’s salesmen to offer or the jobber to carry 
cut price items. This concession to the service jobber should be 
equivalent to the difference between the average cash-and-carry 
cost of doing business and the average service jobber’s cost. As 
I have previously stated, the retailer will not pay the service 
jobber any more for the goods he requires than he must pay the 
cash-and-carry jobber, so that the service jobber must look to 
the manufacturer for that compensation. I cite my business, 
which, though not large, is operated in such a manner as to fur- 
nish a conservative typical example of what conditions must ex- 
ist among the majority of service jobbers throughout the coun- 
try. Of course, you are aware that the increasing tendency of 
the independent retailer toward close buying was augmented by 
the direct selling to the chains. You will say that the chains 
are so large that they cannot be ignored. Decidedly so! With na- 
tional advertising they will become still more powerful, and at 
the same time their own brands will become stronger competi- 
tion to the manufacturer, and the latter will eventually be unable 
to sit back and say, “My distribution is perfectly safe. My ex- 
tensive national advertising takes care of that. The retailer, 
whether independent, co-overative or chain, must carry my prod- 
uct.” It seems to me that the manufacturer’s safety lies with 
his distribution placed in the hands of a service jobber and his 
protection of the service jobber. And, finally, his protection, 
which must be through the service jobber, can only be accom- 
plished by remunerating the jobber for sales and delivery service. 
It was a short step, but one in the right direction, when the 
Palmolive Company offered a 2 per cent bonus to service job- 
bers. It was a short step, but this big manufacturing company 
with its great distribution of a very popular product had a 
hunch, and it was a good one. What are you going to do to main- 
tain the services of your service jobber? The resolution quoted 
in the second paragraph at the head of this article answers the 
closing question of the jobber’s query with neatness and dispatch. 


CONVENTION DATES. 


October 26-28—Wisconsin Canners, Fall Meeting, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

November 11-13—Indiana Canners, Lafayette, Ind. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Western Canners, Semi-Annual, New 
Palmer House, Chicago, Il. 

December 2-3—Iowa-Nebraska Canners. 

December a Peach Growers, San Francisco, 

al. 

December 7 and 8—Ohio Canners. 

December 9-10—New York State Canners, 
Hotel Seneca, Rochester. 

December 14—Pennsylvania Canners, Annual, 
Colonial Hotel, York, Pa. 

December 14-15—Minnesota Canners. 

January 2-4, 1927—Northwest Canners, Annual, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland,’ Ore. 

Jan. 24 to 29, 1927—National Canners, National Food 
Brokers, Canning Machinery and 
Supplies, National Pickle Packers, 
at Atlantic City. 
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to Help Sell His Goods” 


_A DISTINCTIVE and well designed label 
can be one of your best salesmen. 
Let us design such a package for you. Over 
fifty years experience is back of our knowl- 
edge of correct label designing. | 4 


r Trade Mark Bureau contains over 
829,000 registered and unregistered brand 
names and their complete history. = 
_ We search titles and help safe-guard 
against infringements. We make no charge 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
‘physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


“IT DON’T MEAN ANYTHING” 


A negro maid came into the bank with a check from the lady 
for whom she worked. As she could not write she always en- 
nee the checks with a big X. But on this occasion she made 
a circle. 

“What’s the matter, Linda?” the man in the cage asked. 
“Why don’t you make a cross, as usual?” 

“Why,” Linda explained, “ah done got married yesterday 
and changed mah name.’’—Public Service. 


COULDN’T STAND IT 


foll “I hear you’ve lost your parrot that used to swear so dread- 
ully. 


“Yes poor dear we found him dead on the golf links.” —Life. 


ABSOLUTELY 


“An yo’ say dat little twin baby am a gal?” inquired Par- 
son Jones of one of his colored flock. 

“Yassuh.” 

“An’ de other one. Am dat ob de centrary sex?” 

“Yassuh. She am a gal, too.” 


OH, YES, MARKED! 


Golfer (hopefully)—Notice any improvement since last 
year? 
Caddie—’Ad yer clubs shined up, ’aven’t yer?—Punch, 
London. 


A MODERN VERSION 


Mother had been reading a Bible story to Marjory every 
night before bedtime. One night she asked: “Well, Marjory, 
what story shall I read tonight?” 

“Oh, mother,” Marjory answered, “I want you to read me 
that one about the ten girls who went out to meet the bride- 
groom and ran out of gasoline.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


IN ALL FAIRNESS 


Counsel—Now tell the court how the accident happened. 

Witness—Well, the car shot vut of the garage, exceeding 
the speed limit knocked the fellow flat on his back and ran over 
him. The fellow was slightly intoxicated, stepped in front of 
the car, which was going 10 miles an hour, was softly brushed, 
aside, and 

“What! How could it happen both ways?” 

“Don’t ask me. I’m just telling both sides of it.”—Judge. 


OPPORTUNITY 


A train robber held up the Pullman car. “Out with your 
dough, Ill kill all men without money and kiss all women.” 

An elderly gent said: ‘You shall not touch these ladies!” 

An old maid in an upper berth shouted: “You let him alone, 
he’s robbing this train.” 


A BARGAIN 


An ancient car chugged painfully up to the gate of the 
races. The gatekeeper, demanding the usual fee for automo- 
biles called: “A dollar for the car.” 

The owner looked up with a pathetic smile of relief and 
said: “Sold.”—Bision. 


MUSICAL NOTE 


Music Critic (to sweet young thing)—How did you like The 
Barcarolle at the musicale last night? 

S. Y. T.—I didn’t stay for the refreshments, Mr. Clef.— 
Life. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


THE BUYER’S GUIDE 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, = " 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BELTING. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York. 

BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

-Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. ‘ 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


Md. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 


uckets. 

Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 

BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, Etc. 

Cal. Pkg. Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. 8. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
erson-Barngrover Co. 08e, 
Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
H. A. Kries & Son, Baltimore. 
A 


. K. Robins ne., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Baltimore. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markars. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. FordCo, Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can, See Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baktimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Meg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 

' Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Langsenkamp Co., indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 
CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Ete. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. . 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral 
Sprague-Sells Co: 


be ‘Chicugo. 
Peerless Husker Buftaio, N. Y. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 
Cooker Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
Daeg Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott, Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

es String Bean. See String Bean 

cy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete.) ee 
American Can Co., New York. Babs 
Continental Can Co., New York City. : 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U._S. Can Co., Cincinnati.. 

Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Double Seaming Machines. See 

Machines. 

DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimora. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Ete. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chi 0. 

A. K. Robins & Co., rr 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. i 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. : 

Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools.. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The Fairbanks Co., ew York. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, ete. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


"ee and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 

Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Andersor -Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
ansen Canr chy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O 
The Langsenkamp Co.., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach, 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Ete. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
inclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
prague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. 
raders. ee Cleaning an 
Machinery, Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ 4 
See Can 


Gasoline Firepots. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
lin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
“ae & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 
prague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. 
GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago.. 
GLUES, for Sealing Boxes. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. a 
vernors, Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
sab Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green oe See Cleaning and 
Grading Machinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 


fF. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp.,, Chicago. 

Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

rs Machine Co., Salem, N._ J. 

Co., Berlin, Wis. 

O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

Bdw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Phil Emrich; Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Food H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J 

Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, — 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, Mich. 

. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 

Etc. 

National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
MARKING INK, POTS, Etc. 

Emrich, Cincinnati... 

Can See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 

OYSTER 

lin-Chapman Co., Berlin, 

& Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Machinery Co., Baltimore. 

See Cans. 

See Fibre Conts. 

Paper Boxes. 


PARING MACHINES. 


hil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York, 
Baw. Ermolaé Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
Brotherton, Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Ff. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


en Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, ‘Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. | 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, Ete. See Baskets. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 

ners’ Machinery. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 


E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 

PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 

H. A. Kries & Son Co., Baltimore. 

Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Kar] Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Cot, Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
RHUBARB CUTTER. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

nery Supplies. 
SEALING COMPOUNDS, Can. 

SEALING MACHINES Box. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

¥F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Screw Caps, Bottle.. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 

Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

Sunmli-Glo Gardens, Boiling Springs, Pa. 


See Can- 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
ones Machines, Cans. see Closing Ma- 
chines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIL. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 
Sorters, Pea. ee Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Btc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., saltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Fea Canners’ Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
¥F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

ilver Creek, N. Y. 

Bw. I. wis, Middleport, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman_ & Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. _ 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 


vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., hila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS. 


C. E. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 

Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

ashers, Bottle. ee Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS. Corrugated Bottle. _ 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

nsen Cang. Mchy, rp., arburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 

WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 
Salem, N. J. 

prague- Corp. cago. 

Washing and Scaiding Baskets. See Bas- 

ets 


Windmills and Water Supp! stems. 
See Tanks, Wood. _ 

Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich.. 
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By Using 


“Slaysman” Automatic Feeder 
on your Body-Maker 


This feeder will pass but ONE 
body at a time. 


Very simple and durable having no 
parts to get out of order. Can be at- 
tached to any make Body-Maker. 
The saving on labor alone will more 
than pay for this feeder in a very short 
time. 


Write for particulars. 


Slaysman & Company 


801-11 E. Pratt St. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


CANNED 
FOODS 
WEEK 


November 


10th-20th - 


Canned Foods Week 


will soon arrive again and 
with the quality of the pro- 
ducts packed fresh from the 
fields and orchards this 
year, this is certainly the 
year for all interested in this 
great industry to make this 


the greatest Canned Foods 
Week. 


Since the beginning of this industry, 
such quality as a whole has never equall- 
ed this year’s products. What better 
opportunity to prove to the consuming 
public that canned foods are the finest 
foods obtainable and at very reasonable 
cost ? 


Let’s all do our share. 


CANNED 
FOODS 
WEEK 


November 
10th--20th 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


a 


